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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FACES. 
By SoLomon WIsE. 
[For the N. Y. ScHoot JouRNAL.] 


THE study of charicter, as indicated by individual peculi- 
arities, always possessed great attractions for me. So much 
time and attention had I devoted to its pursuit, that I began 
to consider myself quiet an expert. The merest trifles en- 
abled me to read the character of any person. 

During my daily walks abroad, I found many opportuni- 
ties for pursuing my tavorite study, and I was continually 
watching for such opportunities. 

On one occasion, while strolling along a retired street, 
meditating upon the probable character of the owner of the 
peculiar nose that had just passed, I stumbled over a trifling 
obstacle, and narrowly escaped a fall. Somewhat annoyed 
at the interruption of my elevated train of thought, I looked 
to see what"the stumbling block might be. It was a volume. 
I picked-it up. What fortune was mine! It was a photo- 
graph album 

A photograph album I always hail with delight, for it con. 
stitutes a rich field in which to display my skill. It was a 
plainly, but well bound album, brown, without gilding or 
other ornament. “ Here,” thought I, “I detect the character 
of the owner ; a person of simple, but good taste, a sensible 
person who prefers plainness combined with durability, to 
high colors, and poor binding. 

Having thus determined these preliminary points to my 
satisfaction, I turned to the contents, and remarked upon 
them as I walked. 

Opening naturally at the first page I saw before me the 
likeness of a young man. What a noble face! What a 
world of honor and uprightness beamed from those eyes! 
Whata sunny smile hovered about the mouth ! “ This young 

”" said I, “is the soul of honor. His disposition is 


man, 
cheerful. His tastes, as indicated by the arrangement of 








his hair, and the tie of his cravat, are inclined to the esthetic.” | 


Who can he be ? 


Having thus satisfied myself respecting him, I turned to | 


the next photograph. 

It was that of a lovely young woman. Her luxuriant 
locks, rolling in rippling billows, shaded the oval face, and 
fell upon the sloping shoulders. Her smile was peculiarly 


sweet and winning. Her eyebrows were dark, and exquisite- | 


ly arched. The drooping lids partly concealed the eye, but 
in imagination I saw the large lustrous orbs. 
winning, candid, in fact 

‘A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warm, to comfort, and command.’ 
I pronounced the original of the beautiful picture, 
turned to the next. 


The next, however, and several succeeding “ nexts” were | 


were the ordinary, unattractive faces one always encounters 
in albums, therefore I turned hastily on until I found a pic- 
ture which might have-represented Old Age inall his manly 
beauty. 

His locks were white with the snows of many winters ; 
but the bright eye still appeared to shing with the fire of 
youth, the lofty brow was as a “ dome of intellect” and “ good 
will to man” was stamped on each feature. “This old 
father,” said I, “is like some ripened fruit; mellow, but all 
the sweeter.” 

Following him, were several more “ ordinaries,” and then 
came one that immediately arrested my attention ; that of a 
man apparently in the meridian of life. 

His soft wavy hair, his well trained beard and his shapely 
hands betokened a refinement both of taste and occupation ; 
while the fine contour of the head and the well proportioned 
and athletic frame bespoke both mental and physical power. 
But it was the dauntless bravery of the eye and the expres- 
sion of resolution on the face, that most attracted and inter- 
ested me. 








“ Refined, yet with the strength and bravery of the lion,” | 
was my mental comment. 

On the opposite page wasa younger man whose face im- 
pressed me because of its benevolent expression. The 
whole face appeared lit up by the fire of love, that I knew 
burned in the heart. A holy calling must be his, and I 
strove to recollect whether or not I had seen the original in 
any pulpit. 

Just here my reveries were cut short by a tap on my 
eloow. Turning, I saw one of the members of the city police 
force. 

“My book, if you please sir,” he began, a smile lurking 
about the corners of his mouth, “ Your book,” stammered 
I, thinking vaguely of the person of good taste. “ Yes, 
sir, my book,” repeated he, “the Rogue’s Album, you 
know. Have ’em taken so as to know ’em if they’re needed 
again.” I surrendered the volume feeling—well, a little 
foolish. 

“Some good looking pictures in’em too, remarked the 
loquacious policeman ; now the first one, who'd take him 
for the young scamp he is? He entered five halls in one 
evening last week, and got together a supply of overcoats 
against the winter. 

He's been in before, and we'll have him again soon. 

And this girl, that looks so like a lamb—of all the yards 
of lace and silk and such like, that she managed to stow 
away when the clerks wer'n't looking. “ With such a face ?” 
I faintly asked. 

“Face? Ha—ha that’s good! Why that face isn’t noth- 
ing when the fine wig’s off, and the black washed off the 
eyebrows. It’s as ugly a face, with as ugly a pair of eyes, 
as you will find in a day.” 

Now this old man; don’t doubt you thought him pretty 
smart looking too. He does look meek in the picture, but 
if sin don’t say “ I'm here” in-his face, then it never does, 


sir. That old fellow has forged more bills, sir, than I can 
tell you of. But he is safe locked up now, and 'ill get his 
dues. 


“Here is another deep one,” continued my informer, 
turning to my “Coeur de Lion.” He is a regular profes- 
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sional house breaker Head of a gang: knows all about 
jimmies and skeleton keys, and them things. 
cunning as a fox, but we've trapped him now. 

this one—“my minister’—was taken for the 
chaplain the other day. He! why he's the meanest sneak 


Now 


“ Gentle, | in the prison. Picks pockets, sir, like a horse can run. Had 


|a trunk jfull of watches and purses and such like, when 


we found him.” ‘‘ Yes, yes,” said the policeman, closing 


| the album ; they’re as hard a set as you'll find in a good 


; search. You can’t tell the man by his face, or his dress, or 


then | his picture always. I thanked him for his information, and 


| 1, Solomon Wise, came home wiser. 





—_——_-____——_ @x@re 


BORN TO TEACH. 


Mr. Beck, of Litits, Pa., was a most remarkable man as 
a teacher. He learned the trade of a shoemaker, and made 
his home in his brother’s house, and in one of the rooms 
prosecuted his avocation. The boys soon found that he had 
a fund of knowledge and could delight them by communi- 
cating it, and they frequented his shop and gathered round 
him as he took his evening strolls through the village. 
After he had worked at his trade for ten years and reached 
the age of twenty-four, he was, to his surprise, waited upon 
by several villagers and desired to take charge of their 
children, as the schoolmaster had become old and wished to 
relinquish his charge, and the children wished to have Mr. 
B. fora teacher. He absolutely refused, thinking himself 
altogether unfit for the position. But they returned with 
the name of,every man and woman in the village upon a 
paper soliciting him to undertake the task. Hecould not 


| 





PRICE, SEVEN CENTS 


his employers would be desirous of having other services 
by the close of that time. The old blacksmith’s shop was 
fitted up with benches, and he was installed in sis post. 
Swiftly passed the time and another quarter was entered 
upon, and before its close the parents were so much pleased 
and he had gained so much confidence that he undertook 
for the rest of the year; by the end of which he had ac- 
quired such an interest in the children that “ nothing could 
have separated” him from them, and he made up his mind 
to drop all thought of returning to his trade, and devote him- 
self to teaching, or, to use his own words in a letter not 
written for the public eye but in answer to inquiries; “ I be- 
came so much attached to the children that nothing could 
have induced me to leave them, and I determined to devote 
my life and all my energies to the welfare of youth, and at 
once commenced improving myself. I labored very hard 
to obtain more. knowledge, as well as for the welfare of my 
pupils, and every cent I could realize was invested for the 
benefit of the school, and mv patrons frequently spoke to 
me about it, saying they could not compensate me for what 
I was doing, but / cared not, provided ] could improve myself 
and the scholars.” 

The time when these things transpired was in 1815, and 
for five years his time was spent with the children of that 
pleasant village. But in 1820 a new life dawned upon him 
One pleasant Saturday afternoon, as he came out in his 
every day garments frnm a shop where he had been paint- 
ing a sign in order to turn an extra penny into his scanty 
coffers, a finely clad gentleman addressed him, inquiring 
He answered that he was the 
The gentleman replied that he was from Baltimore, 
and wished to put his boy to school with Mr. Beck, and as 
the schoolmaster refused, giving one reason and another, 


for the village schoolmaster. 
man, 


they were removed by the gentleman, who insisted and 
would not be put off. 
shop and shown the accommodations, and though persist- 
ently refused, left with the assertion he should bring his boy, 
and within a week brought and left him. “I consented to 


receive him at last, cherishing the hope that as this was the 
first so it would be the last | should receive from abroad, 
for | yet distrusted my ability to teach. In this I was dis- 


He was taken to the old blacksmith's 


: | appointed, for shortly after hve more were brought from 
He’s as | Baltimore, owing to the recommendation of the father of the 


first. No previous application had been made, and the 
parents insisted on their remaining. Several others were 
added from time to time, and in 1822 the old shop was re- 
moved and a new house built on the spot where it stood. 
Having now a fine house and more scholars, | became still 
more enthusiastic.” 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-six scholars from abroad 
have enjoyed his instructions since 1820, and he remarks 

“I pride myself as being able to say, that an adveruse 
ment of mine has never been inserted in any paper in the 
United States, I have never employed a traveling agent, 
nor have I asked a parent tosend a son to me; my pupils 
have been my advertisements and my solicitors, and I 
really do believe that of the seventy-four who are now here, 
there is not one who did not come through the influence of 
some former pupil.” 

The chief reasons for his success seem to be, Ist. A sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of every student placed under 
his charge. This secures the confidence of his pupils and 
makes them love him. 2d. He has the greatest enthusias7n 
in everything of a scientific character—always on hand to 
learn anything new, and equally desirous of communicat- 
ing. 3d. But the most important thing of a!! is, he desires 
and intends that his pupils shall readiy Arow what is brought 
before them, and appreciates the imporiance of pleasing in 
order to instruct. No expense is spared for apparatus, 
drawings, and every kind of illustration, especially such as 
will entertain as well as sow the seeds of science. For ex- 
ample, three magic lanterns and six hundred dollars’ worth of 
slides are made sources of instruction and delight during 
his lectures on history, geography, &c. 

Thus does he, and thus may others, pass a happy life in 
active usefulness, and generations yet unbern shall enjoy 
and bless the results of such labors ; and when the close of 
life shall come, it will be looked back upon with satisfaction, 
and the profession of a true teacher will be considered 
neither as laborious, thankless, or bootless.— 7he New Jord 


decline, and undertook for three months, supposing that | Teaches. 








The School Room. 








(This department will be conducted with refe to the p | work 
and wants of the teacher. Suggestions and information will be found per- 
taining to management, studies, government, methods of teaching, waking 
up mind, general culture and nations Dialog and recitations 
(mainly origi:.al) will be presented, suitable for receptions, etc. We invite 
every practical teacher to contribute to render this department of the 
ScHoo. JourNAL useful in the highest degree possible to the toilers in 
the school-room. | 


Be Careful What You Say. 


In speaking of a person's faults, 
Pray, don’t forget your own ; 

Remember those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do 
Than talk of those who sin, 

‘Tis better we commence at home 
And from that point begin. 





We have no right to judge a man 
Until he’s fairly tried ; 

Should we not like his company, 
We know the world is wide. 

Some may have faults—and who has not? 
The old as well as young. 

Perhaps we may, for aught we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 


I'll teil you of a better plan, 
And find it works full well— 

To try my own defects to cure 
Ere others’ faults I tell ; 

And though I sometimes hope to be 
No worse than some I know, 

My own shortcomings bid me let 
The faults of others go. 


Then let us all, when we begin 
To slander friend or foe, 
Think of the harm one word may do 
To those we little know. 
Remember curses, sometimes like 
Our chickens, “ roost at home.” 
Don't speak of others’ faults until 
We have none of our own. 





ee 


Love and Labor. 


We die not all ; for our deeds remain 

To crown with honor or mar with stain ; 
Through endless sequence of years to come 
Our lives shall speak when our lips are dumb. 


What though we perish unknown to fame, 
Our tomb forgotten, and lost our name, 
Since naught is wasted in heaven or earth, 
And nothing dies to which Gop gives birth. 


Though life be joyless, and death be cold, 
And pleasures pall as the world grows old, 
Yet Gop has granted our hearts relief, 
For Love and Labor can conquer grief. 


Love sheds a light on the gloomy way, 
And Labor hurries the weary day ; 
Though death be fearful and life be hard, 
Yet Love and Labor shall win reward. 


If Love can dry up a single tear, 

If life-long Labor avail to clear 

A single web from before the true, 

Then Love and Labor have won their due. 


What though we mourn, we can comfort pain ; 
What if we die, so the truth be plain. 

A little spark from a high desire 

Shall kindle others, and grow a fire. 


We are not worthy to work the whole ; 

We have no strength which may save a soul ; 
Enough for us if our life begin 

Successful struggle with grief and sin. 


Labor is mortal and fades away, 
But Love shall triumph in perfect day ; 
Labor may wither beneath the sod, 
But Love lives ever, for Love is Gop. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 








DISCUSSION OF THE QUESTION, “DO 
ANIMALS THINK.” 


BY THE CLUB OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF SCREAMING 
BALD EAGLES. 


(Tue audience represents theclub. The speakers are al- 
ready seated, scattered in different parts of the house, and 
with the exception of the two leading speakers, speak from 
their seats, standing upon them or upon something still 
higher, so as to bring them well up in sight and allow them 
the free use of their arms. 

The following is a good arrangement : 

About a third of the way back on the right of the room, 
Dr. Rhubarb and Prof. Profound sitting together so as to 
prompt each other. On the opposite side, Squire Factotum 
and Dr, Pedantic. Between these, Lawyer Logic and John 
Smith. Dr. Verbosus near the front. Miss Unterrified at 
some distance from John Smith. The Vice-President (a 
little monkey) sits in a big chair on the: left of the President. 
Two or three sharp-voiced lads are in different parts of the 
room to cry, Hear, hear, That’s so. Good, etc.) 

Pres. [and V.-P. enter. V.-P. waits upon the Pres. 
Hands him a tin trumpet and a carpenter’s mallet. Pres. 
after due parade, blows his trumpet, raps and calls very 
loud] Order, gentlemen, Order ! 

John Smith. Mr. Chairman we are in order already, 
Thete’s not a mouse stirring nor an old rat. I don’t see 
the use of all this noise for nothing. 
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Pres. (Raps.] Order, I tell you, I am president of the 
Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles and I can’t have 
any interference with my official honors. 


Voices. We're all in order. 
Vice-Pres. [Blows a penny trumpet.] Yes, gentlemen, 
order. Don’t interfere with the president’s prerogatives if 


you please. 

Sohn Smith. Then let him please not to make such a 
rumpus. I for one dislike to see people swell so. 

Pres. The time has arrived for the beginning of our 
exercises. The Secretary will please read the minutes of 
the last meeting. 

Sect. [Reads.] Free Speech Hall, March 27, 1874. The 
Club of the Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles held 
its 47th regular meeting, Mr. Slambanger in the chair. An 
oration of great power, eloquence and exhilarating bombast 
was delivered by Mr Donnerundblitzen and a reading given 
by John Smith, after which the performances were discussed 
by Mr, Smith, Mr. Brown, Mr. Jones and Mr. Limburger. 
Throughout the meeting the utmost order and decorum 
prevailed and the club adjourned by limitation, each mem- 
ber feeling to the very bottom of his boots that the meeting 
had been both entertaining and profitable. 


Pres. If no one objects, the minutes stand avproved as 
read, 
V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, we'll call them all right, if no 


one thinks they ‘re wrong. . 
Dr. Pedantic. Mr. Chairman I object. 
Pres. Will the gentleman state his objections? 


V. Pres. Yes, will the gentleman tell us where the 
hitch is? 
Dr. Pedantic. It is this, Mr. Chairman. The Secreta: 


says that throughout the meeting order prevailed. Now 

rose to a point of order about 20 times and you yourself 
know I could not get a chance to state it. How can the 
secretary say that order prevailed when the very point of 
order was bluffed off. 1 want that change made in the 


minutes. 

Pres. The Secretary will please make the change ; though 
he need not say the gentleman was bluffed off. Say it came 
from a difference of opinion. 

V. Pres. Yes, Mr. Secretary, just say they couldn’t see 
alike. 

Dr. Pedantic. The Secretary also says that every mem- 


ber felt something at the bottom of his boots. I felt noth- 
ing at the bottom of my boots. 

Pres. Leave out the gentleman’s boots too, Mr. Secretary, 
if you please. 

V. Pres. Yes, Mr. Secretary, don’t put the gentleman’s 
brogans with the others. 

Pres. At this meeting we are to discuss the question :— 
“ Do animals think?” On the affirmative is Dr. Verbosus ; 
on the negative Lawyer Logic. The Rev. Dr. Verbosus, 
D.D. and LL.D., has the floor. 

Dr. Verbosus. [Coming forward.] Mr. President and 
members of the Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles. 
When I look upon this vast universe in which we dwell, 
when I view the green earth covered with its extensive 
forests, its broad plains, its cornfields and its watermellon 
patches, I am filled with wonder and admiration. When 
standing upon the rock-bound shore, 1 behold the bound- 
less ocean, fit emblem of eternity stretching away to the 
North-pole and to the South-pole and to the East-pole and 
to the West-pole, stretching away in every direction in fact. 

Lawyer Logic. I should like to know what the gentleman 
would stand on if the ocean stretched away in every direc- 
tion. 

Pres. Don’t interrupt the speaker Lawyer Logic. 

V. Pres. Don't try to have your say, Lawyer Logic, while 
the speaker is trying to get off his say, because that just 
puts him out. 

Dr. Verbosus, What would the gentleman stand on? He 
would stand on his own dignity, sir. 

Lawyer Logic. I’m perfectly satisfied with the explana- 
tion, but I think he would have to balance himself pretty 
nicely. 

Dr. Verbosus, When I see the vast ocean stretching away 
in every direction, I am filled with wonder and admiration. 
When I raise my eyes to the heavens, [hear, hear] and con- 
template the heavenly host as they move forward in their 
Stately march never for once getting out of step, I am filled 
with wonder and admiration. 

Dr. Pedantic, Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a very impor- 
tant question ; and it is not a point of order. It is very im- 
portant, Mr. Chairman. 

' Pres, It isa little irregular, but if as the gentleman says, 
it is so very important, he may ask it. 

Dr. Pedantic. The question is this, Mr. Chairman. The 
speaker has three times filled himself with wonder and ad- 
miration ; if he fill himself again, as he seems very likely to 
do, will he not burst? [Hear, hear.] 


Pres. Dr. Rhubarb can perhaps answer your ques- 
tion. 
V. Pres. Yes, Dr. Rhubarb can tell, he knows everything 


and more too. 

Dr. Rhubarb, No such case on record, Mr. Chairman. 

Pres. Please go on, Dr. Verbosus. 

V. Pres. Yes, Dr. Verbosus, you can get up steam again. 
The track's clear. 

Dr. Verbosus. When I hear the thunder roll ; when I see 
the lightning flash ; when I feel the rain come pouring down 
while.I hold over me a Guanaco umbrella, I am filled with 
wonder and admiration. 

Squire Factotum. The gentleman may, as he says, be filled 
with wonder and admiration, but I don’t see what all this 
has to do with the question: Do animals think ? 

Pres. Let the speaker prove his point in his own way, 
Squire Factotum. 

V. Pres. Just so, Squire Factotum. Let Dr. Verbosus 
spread his Guanaco as much as he wishes. It’s not a 
borrowed one. Go on, Dr. Verbosus, if you please and let 
your soul flow. 

Dr. Verbosus. When I consider that the Creator made 
man a little lower than the angels, [that’s so] and gave him 
dominion over the beasts of the field, the birds of the sea, 
the fish of the air and that man has since invented apple- 


peelers, baby-jumpers and pop-beer, I am filled with won. 
der and admiration. 


Dr. Pedantic. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman, the gentle. 
man will— 

Pres. (Raps.] Order, I say, order. 

V. Pres. (Catches up the mallet and raps.] Yes, order 


I say too, Dr. Pedantic please subside. 

Dr. Verbosus. And in view of all the arguments which | 
have brought forward, I think I have proved beyond a 
doubt that animals do reason. 

Pres. Lawyer Logic is now in order. 

V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, we will now hear the man thar 
chops logic, 

Lawyer Logic. [Coming forward.] Mr. President and 
members of the Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles. 
I don’t think that animals co think. No; that’s not what 
I mean.—I do think that animals don’t think. That's what 
I mean. Man walks on two feet, ergo he thinks ; the animal 
walks on four feet, exgo he does not think. 

Squire Factotum. 5 a goose walks on two feet, ezgo the 
goose thinks. j 
Lawyer Logic. But the goose wears feathers, ergo the goose 
does not think. 

Squire Factotum. But my wife wears feathers. 

Lawyer Logic. Ergo your wife’s a goose and does not 

think. 

Fohn Smith. Let him alone, Squire, he’s too much for 
ou. 

Pres. Order, gentlemen, order. 

V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, don’t behave like bad boys. 

Lawyer Logic. As to what my Reverend opponent says 

about all the things that fill him with wender and admira. 

tion, I am of the same opinion as Squire Factotum ; for al! 

he says, no more touches the question than the price of cod. 

fish touches the question: Who struck Billy Patterson? 

Ergo, Mr. Chairman, animals do not think. 

Mr. President, I see Professor E:udite Profound is pre- 

sent and though not a member of our club, I for one hope 

he will be invited to speak on this question. 

Voices. Professor Erudite Profound, Professor Erudite 
Profound. 

Pres. Professor Erudite Profound. is called for, I hope 
the Professor will honor us with a few remarks. What the 
Professor says is always simple, interesting and profound, 
and we shall all be delighted to hear him. Professor Erv- 
dite Profound has the floer. 

V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, we will now listen to the man 
who never says a foolish thing. 

Prof. Profound. (Rising in his place.] Honored, re. 
spected, antiquated and ever to be admired President, 
honored, respected, intelligent and vet to be glorified mem. 
bers of the Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles, | 
thank you from the very bottom of my cardiaculorum, which 
has been beating in this manly bosom for 40 years, for the 
distinguished honor which you have conterred upon your 
humble servant in asking him to address so distinguished a 
body on so momentous an occasion, and upon so overwhelm- 
ingly important a subject as the ratiocination of animals. 
{ Hear, hear.] 

It is my profound, indispensable and unconfoundable 
conviction that the lower zoological organizations have the 
power of ratiocination, intelligation and love of approba- 
tion. But as the Latin poet has said: Arma virumgue cano, 
which meaneth, prove your point, | will narrate in language 
of the most unaccountable and grandiloquent simpiicity, 
an exceedingly remarkable circumstantial occurrence, [hear, 
hear] which as the primeval and instigating cause of my 
coming to the conclusion, a most unwelcome conclusion, 
gentlemen, that the lower zoological organizations have the 
power of ratiocination, intelligation and love of approba- 
tion. 

Forty years ago, in the land where the woodbine twineth, 
in the !and where the honeysuckle smelleth, while I was yet 
a precocious juvenile, ere yet my beard had grown, I wasa 
witness to the following, unimpeachable, circumstantial 
evidence of the ratiocination of the lower zoological organi- 
zations. 

The sister of my maternal ancestor was the proprietor of 
a carnivorous feline. That carnivorous feline had, in that 
part of the human habitation denominated the garret, five 
little carnivorous felines. Whenever a visitor called to see 
my maternal ancestor's sister that carnivorous feline hearing 
the word 4iffen, a name by which the juvenile population 
designated the young carnivora, that old cat, I say—carni- 
vorous feline I should have said—I beg your pardon, gentle- 
men—would ascend to the celestial department of the 
domicile and descend with one of the young carnivora in 
her dental instrumentalities and deposit the prospective 
demolisher of the rodentia at the feet of the visitor, that this 
same visitor might be filled with wonder and admiration. 
Was not this human? £7go, Mr. Chairman, anima/ia ratio- 


cinantur, intelligantur et approbantur. 
Voices. Mr. Chairman, Mr, Chairman. 
Pres. Squire Factotum has the floor. 


V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, we will now hear from Squire 
Factotum, whose wife wears feathers, because she knows 
that fine feathers make fine birds. 

Squire Factotum. Mr. Chairman and members of the An- 
cient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles. I think animals do 
reason. 

Two men and a dog went across the river in a boat, [here, 
here] only the dog didn’t go across. He was left behind, 
[too bad]. So he ran up stream to find a bridge; and then 
he ran down stream to find a bridge. [Was there any 
bridge?] There was no bridge. He came back to the spot 
where the boat had pushed off, and sat down and thought 
and thought and thought. Z7ge, Mr. Chairman, animals do 


think. 
Voices. Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman! 
Pres. Dr. Pedantic has the floor. 


V. Pres. Yes, gentleman, you will now be illuminated 
by our learned friend, Dr. Pedantic, who never speaks 
without saying something. 

Dr. Pedantic. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles. The question 
is: Are animals endowed with the power of ratiocination’ 
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There is, | conceive, in the intellectual endowments of the 
being we denominate man, the power of unconcious cere- 
pration. He has also the power of voluntary cerebration. 

hn Smith. Mr. Chairman, will you ask the gentleman 
to use Englith. 

Dr. Pedantic. If the gentleman is an igno:amus, and has 
never studied Daniel Webster's Unabridged, it is not my 
ult. I use only my mother’s tongue. 

John Smith. Then I wish the gentleman would use his 
father’s tongue awhile, and let us hear how that would 


sound. 
Pres. No personalities, gentlemen, if you please. 
V.Pres. Yes, gentlemen, if you please, don't go to tell- 


ing each other facts, — 

Dr. Pedantic. Man has also the power of voluntary cere- 
pration, but as animals have not the power of voluntary 
cerebration, therefore animals do not ratiocinate. 

[have said that I use only my mother’s tongue, but I 
assume it aS my unquestionable and inalienable right to 
utilize any of my multifarious linguistic acquirements re- 
lating to the ratiocination ot animals, and that you may be 
made aware of my superior scholarship, I will quote trom 
those Greek authors who have expressed their opinion on 
this subject, in the following words: Una avulsa altera 
non deficit. Vini, vidi, vici. E pluribus unum. Poeta 
nascitur non fit. Ergo animalia non ratiocinantur. 

Voices. Mr.Chairman! Mr. Chairman! 

Pres. John Smith has the floor. 

V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, straightforward John Smith 
now has a chance to say something. 

Sohn Smith. Mr. Chairman, I see there is a woman pres- 
ent who has been before the public for about 50 years, and 
for 25 years as a public speaker. Shortly after the last 
presidential election, she practiced at the bar in the United 
states Court to the amount of $100. I refer to Miss 
Unterrified. If there is no objection, I hope she will be 
invited to speak on this question. 

Pres. I presume there is no objection, and I think all 
will be happy to hear from any woman, and especially from 
a woman who deserves so well of her countrymen as Miss 
Unterrified. 

Voices. Miss Unterrified. Miss Unterrified. 

V. Pres. Yes, Miss Unterrified, the fellows all want to 
hear from you, if you please, my dear. 

Miss Unterrified. Mr. Chairman and members of the an- 
cient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles, I am of the opinion 
that those men who exercise the elective franchise— 

Dr. Verbosus. 1 object to the woman's going on. 

Pres. 1 hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

V. Pres. Yes, 1 think Dr. Verbosus can afford to back 
down this time and let Miss Unterified fill us all with won- 
der and admiration. 

Fohn Smith. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I too hope the gentle- 
man will withdraw his objections. This club has always 
been loyal to woman and | hope it always will be. Woman, 
Mr. Chairman, has made us what we are. There is nota 
noble heart beating in the bosom of a Screaming Bald Eagle 
that does not owe its inspiration to woman. [Good for John 
Smith.] To our methers, to our sisters and to other men’s 
sisters we are indebted for all in our natures that is generous 
and noble and pure [that’s so] and accursed be the man who 
isnot loyal to the rights of woman. These are the senti- 
ments of John Smith and these being the sentiments of 
John Smith I hope woman, simply as woman may, for once, 
have her say in this assembly. 

Voices. Sodol. Andl. And I. 

Pres. Please go on Miss Unterrified, I presume Dr. Ver- 
bosus will withdraw his objection. 

V. Pres. Yes, Miss Unterrified, I guess after all that 
straightforward John Smith has said they they'll give you a 
fair show. 

Miss Unterrified. Mr. Chairman and members df the 
Ancient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles. As I was say- 
ing when I was interrupted, I am of the opinion that those 
men who exercise the elective franchise themselves while 
they deny it to woman do not— 

Sguire Factotum. Mr. Chairman, I honor woman, but I 
object to her turning herself into a Screaming Bald Eagle. 

res. Miss Unterrified, 1 am afraid I shall have to deny 
you the floor. 

V. Pres. Yes, Miss Unterrified, I don’t think you can 
speak. Some of the fellows are rather Grundyish. 

Miss Unterrified. 1 thank you, Dr. Verbosus and Squire 
Factotum, for your gallantry, you have convinced me that I 
am right in my opinion that all animals do not think. 

Voces. Dr. Rhubarb. Dr. Rhubarb. 

Pres. Dr. Rhubarb is called for. 

V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, you will now hear from a doc- 
tor who has helped more of us mortals to put on immor- 
tality than any other man in the crowd. No man is sick 
long after sending for the great Dr. Rhubarb. 

_Dr. Rhubarb. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the An- 
cient Order of Screaming Bald Eagles. I am of the opinion 
that animals do think. But as I must lay the foundation of 
my argument, gentlemen must bear with me if I am slow 
in getting round to the point. 

First man and animals have many things in common. 
Man has a stomach, so has a horse. Man walks on two feet, 
so does a turkey. [That's so.] 

Squire Factotum. Will the gentleman allow a question. 

Dr. Rhubarb. 1 will with the greatest pleasure answer 
any question as I go along. 

Squire Factotum. Does a man walk like a turkey when 
he has a brick in his hat; that is when the man has a brick 
in his hat. 

_ Dr. Rhubarb. Vf itisa light brick he walks like a goose, 
if a heavy brick he goes down on all fours like a snapping 
turtle, but if it is a very heavy brick he walks by proxy on 
the legs of four policemen or is trundled off in a hand-cart 
like a keg of lager-beer. [You're right doctor.] 

But to go on.—Man has a heart, so has an ox. Man has 
a liver, so has a rhinoceros. 

John Smith. Do all animals have livers, an oyster, a 
Clam, a periwinkle for instance. 

Dr. Rhubarb. A\\ animals either have livers or are livers 
themselves, in which case we may legitimately predicate 
livers of animals. 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Man has a brain, a spinal column and a system of nerves, | 
so have the animals. | 

Dr. Pedantic. Allow me to ask, if the being we deno- 
minate man, and the lower zoological organizations, having 
both a cerebral, spinal and nervous system in common goes | 
to prove that animals have the power of voluntary cerebra- | 
tion. Itis a fact that may well fill us with wonder and ad- 
miration, but does it prove that animals ratiocinate? 

Dr. Rhubarb. Vf 1 see a large spoon big —- to feed 
the Cardiff giant with and a little spoon that would just fit | 
your little rose-bud of a mouth, I! should infer that they | 
were both m.ade for spoon victuals; and I think that those | 
spoons might not only fill us with wonder and admiration, 
but with a settled conviction that animals have the power 
of voluntary cerebration, ratiocination and general intelli- 
gation. 

But to return to my argument. As man and animal have 
a brain in common I see no reason why they may not be put 
to the same use. 

Squire Factotum. Doctor the animals spine is flat-ways 
while man’s is up-and-down-ways does not that— 

D>. Rhubarb. When you go to bed your spine is flat- 
ways, does that make a difference. 

Squire Factotum. 1 think it does doctor, for when may 
spine is flat-ways, I have bad dreams or the nightmare, and 
that is what I call about the meanest style of thinking. 

Dr. Rhubarb. The position of the spinal column, so far as 
I can see, has nothing to do with it. If my friend of the 
nightmare doubts it, let him lift a cat by the end of the 
spinal column farthest from the head aad if he does not 
find that she will growl as a cat, spit as a cat and show the 
usual scratching intelligence of a cat then let him lift that 
cat by the wiskers and see if she shows any more thought 
and any less indiscriminate activity. 

Where is the man that does not show some of the qualities 
of an alligator? Where is the alligator that does not show 
some of the qualities of a Screaming Bald Eagle. [Sguire 
Factotum. Hear, hear.) Well sir, if you are that alligator 
you will do well to let yourself to Barnum. You would 
probably be worth $10 a day ; and if you'll put yourself on 
exhibition, I'll furnish a free pass to the teachers of Gram- 
mar School No. 147, for 1 know that those teachers, though 
respectable, are poor, but as worthy of confidence as “ Mrs. 
Hopkins’ mince pies.” [That's so.] 

Pres. No personalities doctor if you please. 

V. Pres. No, doctor, I don’t quite think it will do to talk 
about the teachers of No. 147. Some of them are present 
and I don’t think they will like to be called respectable, if 
they have to be called poor, and be measured by one of 
Mother Hopkins’ mince pies. No, doctor, I wouldn't be 
personal. It isn’t pretty. 

Dr. Rhubarb. No man holds the teachers of his youth in 
higher esteem than I hold the teachers of Grammar School 
No. 147. It is true that some of them are getting old and 
shaky, [look out doctor] but I still remember that but for 
the way they put me through my paces 40 years ago I should 
never have become what I now am, the’ great Dr. Rhubarb. 
[Hear, hear.] I meant no disrespect when I offered to fur- 
nish these teachers with a free pass to see the alligator that 
has none of the qualities of a man. [Pres. Time's up, 
doctor. ] 

But to come back to the point and wind up my remarks, 
I come to the conclusion that animals have thought, do 
think, and ever will think till grass grows top-down, water 
runs up-hill and greenbacks are worth as much as gold. 

Voices. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chairman. 

Pres. Order, gentlemen, order. It is toolate. This club 
is always prompt on time. [Voices. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Chairman.] You may scream Mr. Chairman till you are 
more bald headed than ever. I tell you the time is up and 
this club is adjourned. [Goes out.] 

V. Pres. Yes, gentlemen, it is too late. You may scream 
Mr. Chairman till you are more head-balded than ever. 
This club is right sharp on time. When we're done, we're 
done, just as a beefsteak is done, with all the gravy left in 
it ; just as a boiled egg is done, hard on the outside, soft in 
the centre ; just as a bald eagle is done that soars and soars 
and soars. tHe must be all over sores by this time.]—Don’t 
interrupt the gentleman if you please.—That soars and 
soars and soars till he looks no bigger than a primary 
teachers salary and then disappears, tail-feathers and all. 

Lawyer Logic. See here, you little monkey, you're not a 
Screaming Bald Eagle. Your head end body were cut off 
when the other man left. You are nothing but a handful 
of the tail-feathers. You yourself better disappear as your 
eagle did, only leave off the soars and make a bee line for 
the land where the young rooster croweth. 

Voices. Put they monkey out. 

V. Pres. [Who is seized and thrown over the shoulder 
of a large boy and is carried out, still stretching his hand 
to the noisy audience and calling out till he Saopemm) 
Order, gentlemen, I am a Screaming Bald Eagle, order 
say, Order. 

Dr. Pedantic. 1 rise to a point of order. 

Lawyer Logic. At whom will you point it. 
is gone. 

Dr. Pedantic. Then I'll point it at myself. I take it upon 
myself to adjourn this meeting. It has already taken up 
too much time and we must not stay here any longer bother- 
ing round. I claim to be, and indeed I am, ———_ of 
superior education, profound erudition, original intellectua- 


The monkey 


tion and wonderful metaphysical intelligation generally, 
but I am also human in my feelings ; [Do tell! You don’t 
say so !] therefore I am a man of family; so are you all 


family men, as indeed is every man who wishes well to his 
country and posterity and being so bound by the ties of 
paternal oomeey to those who are now only pro- 
spective Screaming Bald Eagles, let us hasten to our domi- 
ciles and meet our precious darlings once more. [Three 
cheers for Dr. Pedantic. 





How long shall we sit in our porticos praising idle and 
musty virtues, which any work would make impertinent? 
As if one were to begin the day with long suffering, and 
hire a man to hoe his potatoes.— Thoreau. 
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GRAMMAR. 
(Correct the errors) 

1. Him and me are of the same age. 2. She professed 
the greatest regard for the lady whom she assured us was 
anangel. 3. Who I afterwards perceived to be regarded as 
a legal authority. 4. It was not me that broke the chair. 
5. I am not sure of its being him. 6. This book is your's. 
7. The extent of the prerogative of the king of Englazd is 
sufficiently ascertained. 8. He was averse to the nation in- 
volving itself in war. 9. Resolved that a special committee 
be appointed to investigate into the truth of said rumors. 
(A resolution adopted by the State of New Jersey.) 
10. You think me mad. I who am only useless and idle. 


-_-- 


QUESTIONS ON MANAGEMENT. 


Mention three of the most important qualificstions of 
teachers. 

Give the first three steps in school organization. 

Give two reasons for making a good programme, and fol- 
lowing it. 

Mention two characteristics of a good programme. 

Why does the writing method of study incite to diligence 
and order ? 

Mention one way of overcoming the objections of patrons 
to the writing method of study. 

-- 


COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 


Teachers that are teachers cannot be paid. Alexander's 
conquests would have been no comper sation for Aristotie’s 
instruction. Their name is written in heaven. 

Irony, sarcasm, and the like, should never be employed 
with children. They only iritate. Oi! softens better than 
vinegar. 

Teachers err by giving too long lessons at first. If 
necessary, occupy the whole hour with a single sentence or 
a single rule. 
Let nothing be passed that is not mastered. It will seem 
slow at first ; afterwards it will be fast. “ Festina lente.” 

There are teachers who say the lessons for their pupils. 
They learn the trick of it, and lean on it. They have but 
to hesitate, and the master gives the word. It is partly 
from impatience in the teacher, partly from over-easiness. 
Such a master will spoil the best scholars. It is the office 
of the teacher to help his scholars—not to do their work. 

To be a teacher is either the most odious or the most de- 
lightful occupation. It is the heart that makes the differ- 
The years that Jacob served for Rachei seemed but 
The reason was—Ae loved her.— Bishop Doane. 

-- 

THERE is one part of common school education which 
should have the most careful study of school boards and 
teachers. Children are taught the alphabet, and they then 
receive some rudimentary lessons in reading, that is to say, 
in the combination of letters to form syllables, and of sylla- 
bles to form words. 
memory, and when more advanced they are exercised in 
“definitions” or “expositors,” or dictionaries in various 
forms, which seem designed to give each word its distinct 
and separate meaning, the pupil taking one word at a time, 
and considering it as if it were the only thing of the kind 
in existence. When a pupil has become tolerably well ad- 
vanced in the various studies which form the school course, 
as geography, physiology, grammar, arithmetic, and other 
branches, he has only incidentally 4arned t& read, and 
perhaps has learned to like reading. But to the reading, as 
a separate and important branch of education, the prevail- 
ing idea of teaching does not give due prominence. The 
reading exercises in schools seem to be mainly directed 
towards elocution, which is well enough if not made exclu- 
sive, and there appears to be too little attention to giving 
the pupils a knowledge of words, their meaning and their 
uses while they are being exercised in reading.—PAilade/- 


phia Ledger. 


The next hour you can take two or three. 


ence. 
few to him. 


They are taught spelling as an act of 


-- 


NEATNESS. 


Every schoolhouse should be furnished with a wash- 
stand, basin, towel, and plenty of soap and water; and the 
teacher should see that every child’s hands and face are 
clean. I know it will be said that children wil! slop the 
water, and waste the soap, and dirt the towels, but I know, 
by experience, that if the teacher looks after these things, 
the children will soon use them well, nay, will seldom need 
to use them at all. When I saw how many of the children 
of my first school were neglected at home, | procured a tin 
basin and dipper, and a few course towels, for the boys and 
for the girls, and I placed at the doors a large boy and a 
large girl, whose duty it was to see that all faces and hands 
were clean, before the pupils came into the school-room. 
The inspectors’ office was no sinecure for two or three 
weeks; but, after that, we had no trouble. Near the wash- 
stand was a eomb also, and all unkempt heads were intro- 





duced to this by the monitors of neatness, as the inspectors 
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were called ; and, as they sometimes plied the comb for the 
puptls, when it required unusual vigor to clear a snarl, it 
was not long before the children found it for their comfort 
to use a comb before coming to school. While on this sub- 
ject, it may be well to mention, that the reason why very 
neat parents send their children to select or private schools, 
is more frequently the fear of contact with uncared-for 
children, than from any aristocratic feeling.’ The teacher 
must not shrink from recommending the fine-tooth comb 
occasionally, if he wishes to keep childzen of neat mothers 
in his school ; and until these children can be brought into 
our public schools, and educated there, these schools will 
only do half the good of which they are,capable.-—Fow/er. 


ee 


MORAL LESSONS. 


SoME seventy years ago, there lived in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, a poor boy, who had determined to get an education. 
He was confined in a shop through the day, and had but 
few advantages and little time for carrying out his design. 
He was not discouraged, however, but persevered like a 
hero, and every month witnessed his progress towards the 
object of his ambition. That boy was afterwards known 
throughout the civilized world as Dr. Bowditch, one of the 
most learned and famous scientifié men our country has 
ever produced. But all that Bowditch knew, he learned ; 
and all that he learned, he acquired by diligent and perse- 
vering application. You can form some idea of his indo- 
mitable perseverance, from a little incident that is related 
of him. While he was a boy, a valuable private library, 
which had been captured at sea, arrived in Salem. These 
books were a rare prize for those days, and young Bowditch 
borrowed a number of them from the person who had charge 
of them. The volumes were retained longer than were 
necessary for a simple perusal, and it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that the young student was so anxious to possess 
them, that he actually copied twenty ponderous folio and 
quarto volumes of scientific works, and thus made them 
his own? These books, which at that time he dared not, 
from economy, think of purchasing, were of great service 
to him in after years ; and his children have carefully pre- 
served them, as precious memorials of the perseverence of 
their father. 

1. Among pupils in school, there are some that learn much, 
and many that learn little. What makes the difference, 
where the advantages seem nearly equal ? 

2. Did Dr. Bowditch labor any harder than most students 
are willing to labor? Did he know any thing that he did 
not labor to acquire ? 

3. While books are so plenty and so cheap, and other 
advantages so great, why do we not have many thousands of 
men just as well educated as Dr. Bowditch? 

4. Many things seem quite impossible to some persons, 
and quite possible to others. Can you give any reason for 
this difference ? 


HOW WE FIT OUR TEACHERS. 
EDITORS NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

Deak Sir—In reply to your query as to how we fit our 
teachers for their positions, I have to confess a serious lack 
of system. Our County Superintendency is not yet two 
years old ; and since the whole of our process has been to 
create, invent, institute, establish, sustain, we have hardly 
reached the idea of a Training School. 

But as convenient substitutes for this we have, first, an 
annual County Institute of five days, whose purpose is to 
give to the teachers a few ideas in a generalized way for 
their own expansion. The better classes of our teachers 
take these generalizations and work them out at their sub- 
sequent leisure. 

Second. We have a teachers’ meeting in each ¢ivil town- 
ship once each month, which the teachers in a given town- 
ship are required by law to attend, on pain of forfeiting a 


day’s wages for each day’s absence. These meetings are 
under the control of the township trustee ; and where this 


officer is endowed with the proper ability the meetings are 
invariably beneficial. 

Third. We have a State Normal School, under excellent 
management, and we induce our younger teachers to spend 
a season init. Itis also a new thing in our State, and its 
merits are not yet fully appreciated. 

In time we hope to be able to train our own teachers as 
the cities are already doing, but at present we are compelled 
to employ a majority of them without training. We avoid 
some of the evil effects of this necessity by our system of 
visiting and correspondence. 

The present year’s work in this county was planned in 
this way: 

Our County Institute was held in this city during the 
week at the beginning of September. The work of the year 
was then laid out and a general line of duty indicated which 
was afterwards to be amplified in the township meetings. 





The teachers were sent forth to their situations usually 
with a statement of the difficulties they were most likely to 
encounter, and plans for overcoming them. 

Near the end of the first month a circular containing a full 
explanation of certain matters, just then important, was sent 
out, and with it the enclosed blank form, upon which the 
teachers’ were—and still are—required to return to the 
office the facts for which it calls. : 

This was a formal opening of a regular correspondence 
which has gone on from month to month, as you see indi- 
cated in the enclosed circulars. 

The law requires the Superintendent to make regular 
visits to the teachers in their work ; and our plan here has 
been to make short visits (among the younger teachers first, 
and the more experienced afterward). During these visits 
notes have been taken and suggestions offered. From the 
field notes a general summary for each township is made 
out and used as a basis for remarks in the Township Insti- 
tute at which we are required, omee a year, to be present. 
Thus, hastily I have sketched the mode of doing what is 
very requisite, and what we are not thoroughly prepared 
for. Respectfully, 

WALTER S. SMITH, 
County School Supt. for Marion County, Ind. 

P.S.—The cities here are not subject to the County Su- 
perintendent’s authority, his work being devoted entirely to 
villages and country districts. Indianapolis, in our county, 
has excellent Training School privileges. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(To be committed to memory.) 
One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.— 7ad/es Turned. 

To use the hands in making quicklime into mortar, is 
better than to cross them on the breast in attendance ona 
prince.— Sadi. 

Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever-living. ever- 
working universe ; it is a seed-grain that cannot die.—Car- 
Lyle. 

IN manly hours we feel that duty is our place, and that 
the merrymen of circumstance should follow as they may. 

Emerson. 

LIKE other beautiful things in this world, its end (a shaft) 
is to de beautiful ; and, in proportion to its beauty, it receives 
permission to be otherwise useless. We do not blame em- 
eralds and rubies because we cannct make them into heads 
of hammers.—Ruskin. 

Ir you think you can temper yourself into manliness by 
sitting here over your books, it is the very silliest fancy 
that ever tempted a young man tohis ruin. You cannot 
dream yourself into a character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself one.— ¥. A. Froude, 

WHEN you fancy anyone has transgressed, say this to 
yourself: “ How doI know it isa Fault? And granting 
it is, it may be his Conscience has corrected him. And if 
so, he has given himself a Sour Box on the Ear.”—Antoni- 
nus. 


VULGAR, coarse-minded people often sit with their elbows 


which only our works can render articulate and decisively 
discernible. Our works are the mirror wherein the spirit 
first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, the folly oj 
that impossible precept, Anow thyseif ; till it be translated 
into this partially possible one, Anow what thou canst won 
at,— Caz lyle. 

-- 
CHILDREN’s RULES FoR Home.—1. Be careful to shut the 
door after you, without sl: mming it. 
2. Never shout, jump, or run in the house. 
3. Never call to persons up stairs, or in the next room 
if you wish to speak to them, go quietly where they are. 
4. Always speak kindly and politely to the domestics, ;j 
you would have them do the same to you. 
5. When told to do or not to do a thing by either pareny, 
never ask why you should or should not do it. 
6. Tell of your own faults and misdoir gs, not of those of 
your brothers and sisters. 
7. Carefully clean the mud or snow off your boots o; 
shoes before entering the house. 
8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 
6. Never sit down at the table or in the parlor with dirty 
hands or tumbled hair. 
10. Never interrupt any conversation, but wait patiently 
your turn to speak. 
11. Never reserve your good manners for company, but 
be equally polite at home and abroad. 
12. Let your first, last and best confidant be your mother, 


———-@ oe — 





A TEACHER wishes us to give “the very best method of 
teaching spelling.” We would suggest a plan like this — 
1. Have every lesson neatly copied on the slate as a part of 
its preparation, the younger pupils dividing the words into 
syllables. 2. Youngerclasses may read the words from the 
slate before spelling ; the slates of all should be examined. 
3. The pupils may spell by turn, but the teacher should 
keep every pupil on the lookout by varying this rule, 
4. The teacher need not pronounce the words in their order, 
but must give special attention to the more difficult words, 
pronounci.g them several times, if needed. All misspelled 
words are subsequently written over ten or so times by the 
pupils failing. 5. The teacher must keep a daily record of 
the number of words missed. 6. Short lessons are assign- 
ed, and preceding lessons must be comstantly reviewed. 
7. Classes that can write with facility ‘spell by writing, the 
teacher pronouncing daily about twenty new words, 
Classes below the third reader should not use a spelling 
book—their reading lessons will afford the best lessons 
for spelling. 

——-e#> 

Tue eldest daughter had attracted my especial love; | 
could not look on her without a sentiment of admiration, | 
may almost say, of reverence. You would scarcely have 
seen a nobler form, a more peaceful spirit, an activity so 
equable and universal. No moment of her life was she 
unoccupied ; and every occupation in her hands became 
dignified. All seemed indifferent to her so that she could 
but accomplish what was proper in the place and time; 
and in the same manner she could patiently continue un- 
employed when there was nothing to be done. This activ- 
ity without need of occupation, I have never elsewhere met 
-with. In particular, her conduct to the suffering and 


on the table, and the fore-arm forcibly placed in the axis of | destitute was, from her earliest youth, inimitable. For my 


the arm ; this arises, not from their joints being differently 
made from those of others, but from the vulgarity of their 
minds prompting them to assume low and vulgar attitudes. 
It is the mind not the body,—the brain which is at fault, and 
not the joints.—Robert Knox. 


We are often weary in life. We want to lie down and 
rest ; want to give up almost. We think our strength gone, 
and we simply pray for God's forgiveness of our sins and 
crave strength for the hour. Well, we are surprised to find 
that we came out of our depression, helped and strength- 
ened. God heard our prayer. Our very trust in Him re- 


flects back on our life, and we even become thankful for 


the trial we had. 


No two things differ more than Hurry and Despatch. 
Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, Despatch of a strong 
one. A weak man at work, like a squirrel in a cage, is 
laboring eternally, but to no purpose, and in constant 
motion without getting on a jot; like a turnstile, he is in 
everybody’s way but stops nobody; he talks a great deal, 


but says very little; looks into everything, but sees into 
nothing; and has a hundred irons in the fire, very few of 


part, I freely confess I never had the gift to make a business 
of beneficence: I was not niggardly to the poor; nay, I often 
gave too largely for my means; yet this was little more 
than buying myself off ; and a person needed to be made 
for me, if I was to bestow attention on him. Directly 
the reverse was the conduct of my niece. I never saw her 
give a poor man money; whatever she obtained from me 
for this purpose, she failed not in the first place to change 
for some necessary article. Never did she seem more 
lovely in my eyes, than when rummaging my clothes presses ; 
she was always sure to light on something which I did not 
wear and did not need; to sew these old cast articles to- 
gether, and put them on some ragged child, she thought 
her highest happiness. 

Her sister's turn of mind appeared already different ; she 
promised to become very elegant and beautiful, and she 
now bids fairto keep her promise. She is greatly taken up 
with her exterior; and from her earliest years she could 
decorate and carry herself in a way that struck you. [I still 
remember with what ecstacy, when quite a little creature, 
she saw herself in a mirror, decked in certain precious pearls, 
which she had by chance discovered and made me try on 


them being hot, and with those that are he only burns his] )., __ Goss. 


fingers.— Colton. 


Ever, as the English Milton says, to be weak is the true 


> a_i 


E.Linu Burritt acquired a knowledge of eighteen lang- 


misery. And yet of your strength there is and can be no| uages by improving the fragments of his time while work- 


clear feeling, Save by what you have prospered in, by what 
you have done. Between vague, wavering capability, and 
fixed, indubitable performance, what a difference! A cer- 
tain inarticulate selfconsciousness dwells dimly in us; 


ing as a blacksmith. 

FRANKLIN became one of the wisest men of his age, by 
studying during the fragments of time, while engaged as a 
printer. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


The appointments for the Junior Exhibition of the New 
York University were made on last Wednesday morning. 
E. H. Crosby, H. C. Alvord, W. R. 
Thompson, J. M. Riker, G. P. Janes, E. V. Moffat, J. F- 


ecisively + _ oa ae ee ee Se seen teat eae 
me eh they enable the youth of di 
i ‘ _the youth of a young and immature nation to 
folly of Collegiate Department. obtain a satisfactory Utilitarian intellectual development 
ranslated but they fall far short of the higher need of an enlightened 
nst work nation. 
Wim L. Stone, Editor. in —_ a deep and broad base, for a more magnificent They are as follows : 
All communications designed for this department of the paper must be ane ptr etter a Wee 5 
shut the geddressed as above. Such a superstructure isa desideratum in America. Our 























Vv 
FIFTH ANNUAL RE UNION OF THE 
BOWDOIN ALUMNI. 


kt room 
y are. THE graduates of Bowdoin.(Me.) College, living in the 
istics, if Myvicinity of New York city, met on the evening of the 22d 
jnst., at the Westminster Hotel, for their annual dinner and 
T parent, MMsocial re-union. 
The president is Mr. T. H. Hubbard, Esq. The num- 
those of per of members is about 50, of whom about 20 responded 
to the invitation. Among the most noted of the graduates 
boots or Mare President Allen, of Girard College; Prof. Brackett, 
Princeton College ; D. H. Hawkins. Esq., N. Y. City; D. 
C. Weston, DD., N. Y. city; Prof. Rowe, Tarrytown ; N. 
rith dirty Cleaveland, LL. D., class of 1813. After the usual busi- 
ness meeting, at which Samuel Cathren, Esq., was elected 
patiently president for the ensuing year, the members adjourned to 
the dining room, where a sumptuous table was spread. 
yany, but MAfter the victuals had been warmly attacked and had suf- 
fered signal discomfiture, Mr. T. H. Hubbard rose and said 
mother, M§that all were welcome to speak. He alluded to an essay on 
the Sloth, which was written by a Bowdoin man, the object 
tethod of qo which was to show evidences of design. His remarks 
e this jwere humorous and well received. He introduced one of 
a part of ite class of 1813, Dr. Cleaveland, who happily responded, 
ords into charging all to keep bright the chain of college friendship. 
from the He was followed by Rev. Dr. Weston, who was brimming 
camined, Mover with college anecdote and wit. He paid a high tri- 
r should Mute to the institution. Dexter A. Hawkins, of the class of 
his rule, 4. was next called on, and spoke as follows: 
ir order, While visiting the University of Oxford, a few years ago, 
lt words, jg! was one? impressed by an incident in their religious 
| Miservices. It illustrates the affection for one’s Alma Mater 
isspelled : A . > - 
that from time immemorial has characterized alumni. 
es by the The head of whatever one of the twenty-two colleges 
record of fJof Oxford preaches before the assembled University, asks 
> assign- jpihem all to remember in their prayers his college. 
eviewed Itis our duty and pleasure, as alumni of Bowdoin, to re- 
~wrewed. Bnember our Alma Mater; and as she cherished us, we 
iting, the should, according to our means and opportunity, cherish 
words, her. 
spelling J Whatever we do to increase the spread of education, or 
‘ the facilities for obtaining it, is in the line of duty to our 
lessons College 
The institutions for higher culture in the United States 
and in the city of New York, are not to be compared with 
love: | those of the countries and large cities of Europe. 
sation. In Scotland, Glasgow has just completed, on a palatial 
| ‘ scale and fronting its new park, new buildings for its own 
ly have University. 
tivity so The long celebrated University of Edinburg is adding 
was she fom year to year to its treasuries and already spacious 
s. 
became In England, the Universities of Oxford, founded by Al- 
ae could fiired the Great, and Cambridge, founded by Henry the 
id time; §Third, though eminent seats of learning, are rather assem- 
inue un. [lages of colleges than universities, and over a half a cen- 
is activ. @Y behind what England ought to possess ; yet they give 
~ fa more finished intellectual training than is to be obtained 
here met any of our own schools. 
ing and London does not claim to have a university, though Lord 
For my §8rougham and other friends of liberal culture, in 1828, laid 
Tae the foundation of a University College, which is now an ex 
tensive and important institution, and occupies one of the 
y Loften Bmost magnificent structures in that great city. 
le more Paris is the seat of the University of France, with its two 
be made [undred professors and over ten thousand students. It was 
Di _ founded by Charlemagne, and no act of this great emperor 
rectly ~ 
has brought him more honor. 
saw her Berlin has a university with 177 professors and 2,500 
from me fstudents, and a long line ot eminent graduates. It was 
y change [funded in 1809, and is the centre of Prussian culture. 
meee Prague, once an imperial capital, is the seat of a noted 
resses: guulversity founded in 1348 by the Emperor Charles the 
oo ’ @Fourth. In the early part of the fifteenth century it is re- 
did not fkorded that forty thousand students, representing many na- 
cles to- ffionalities, were on its rolls ; two thousand still attend it. 
thought Vienna hasa University founded in 1237, and reorganized 
by the great Empress Maria Theresa. A large corps of 
professors and nearly three thousand students make it the 
‘nt ; she atre of Austrian learning. 
and she § Our City of New York, with its suburbs, containing 
aken up [Pttly two millions of inhabitants, and having intimate bu- 
id ness relations with every habitable part of the globe has 
poe 0 university, and its colleges have only a local reputation. 
I still § Our whole country, with its forty millions of active hu- 
reature, n brains has no institution that can, in a sense broad and 
s pearls, ar ae “ great and promising a nation justly be called 
try on Bt A great metropolis, where the wealth, intellect, libraries, 
d museums of a nation concentrate, has from long expe- 
lence been found to be the best location for a great na- 
on lang- ional institution, furnishing the highest and broadest cul- 
‘ lure in every department of human knowl b> 
8 work- General and wide-spread intelligence, essential to the 
continued existence of our free and tolerant government, is 
age, by [Pecured by the Free Common Schools, fifteen hundred 
ad on & tademies and High Schools, and the four hundred coll 


ith their 4,000 professors, and 80,000 students. Like the 
tars in the firmament, these popular and numerous institu- 
ons bespangle and illuminate our country from the At- 
intic to the Pacific, and from the great lakes to the gulf. 





; 
| 





€Z€S| would be associated with money and with politics. 


facilities for a thorough higher education, are so imperfect 
that annually thousands of young men, after completing 
the limited curriculum of our colleges, seek in foreign 
schools to acquire that liberal and perfect culture, which, at 
present, our own institutions cannot furnish. 

A kind Providence watches over the wants ‘and destinies 
of nations, as well as of individuals, and at the opportune 
moment supplies every great and true necessity. 

Four hundred years ago, a new continent was required to 
give free development and advancement to the human race; 
and America was discovered. 

Freedom of national action was essential to our unfetter- 
ed progress, and the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed. 

The national exigency demanded at the helm that rare 
combination—a warrior, a statesman, a true-hearted patriot ; 
and Washington appeared. 

In our late struggle for the Union and freedom, when the 
virtues of the Revolution seemed to be extinct, and the 
public, in agony, cried out for a man who could unite a dis- 
tracted people in one continued supreme effort for national 
salvation, Abraham Lincoln, the benefactor of humanity, 
was chosen president. 

The eighty thousand young men in our colleges have 
long been hoping that the Supreme Intelligence who pro- 
tects and cherishes this country would enable some citizen 
possessed of patriotism and a just appreciation of the value 
of liberal culture, to acquire the means to found a univer- 
sity that should, by the extent, variety and excellence of its 
its courses, draw students, not only from every quarter of 
the United States, but from all enlightened countries, and 
make America the centre of the highest culture as well as 
of the broadest liberty and the most perfect obedience to 
law. A liberal charter and twenty-five millions of dollars 
rightly invested and wisely administered could accomplish 
this. It would take say ten millions for lands and fire-proof 
buildings, and to keep the same in order, and five millions 
tor libraries, museums and apparatus and their maintenance, 

Ten millions would be ample to establish two hundred 
professorships upon a foundation of fifty thousand dollars 
each. 

This at six per cent. would secure three thousand dollars 
to each professor independent of income from tuition. 

If the edifices could be located on high ground, in the 
vicinity of some one of our parks, the park would, free of 
cost, form the campus for the students, and would, with the 
adjacent rivers, afford them ample scope for physical open 
air training. 

Faculties of lauguage, the sciences, pure and applied, 
the arts, both liberal and useful, philosophy, history, law, 
medicine, and theology, in its broadest sense, not sectarian 
theology, could be established. In short, the whole circle 
of human knowledge could be provided for. The great 
teachers and intellectual luminaries of every country on the 
globe could be attracted to such a university, and installed 
in its chairs, for a life work in the cause of liberal culture. 
Its graduates in a never ending stream would develop, 
illuminate, elevate and adorn this country. 

Such an institution would for all time, in the highest 
sense of the term, be a benefaction to the American nation, 
and the human race. 


It would immortalize its founder more than to be King, 
Emperor, or President, and would give the city of its loca- 
tion a name and a position in the world which otherwise it 
could never attain. 


The favored citizen to whom by the blessing of Divine 
Providence shall be given the means, the intelligence, and 
the heart’to do this great work, or to enable it to be done 
could repeat with sincerity and truth the beautiful lines of 
Horace. 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius ; 

Quod non imber edax, non aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere aut innumerabilis, 

Annorum series, et fuga temporum. 

Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam, Usque ego postera 


Crescam laude recens. bad * bad 


He was followed by Prot. Brackett, of Princeton College. 
He said we had enough colleges to do the drill sergeant 
business, we want now one to give men an opportunity to 
work out their ideas, and support them while they work. 
The professur, who prepared himself yesterday to meet his 
class to-day, will not find it safe to go without examining 
the morning’s papers. A “University of Research” is 
needed. 

Letters were then read from Dr. W. H. Allen ot Girard 
College, Prof. Dunn of Newark, Jas. R. Osgood of Boston, 
(classmate of Longfellow), Rev. John Cotton Smith, N. Y. 
City, Pres. Chamberlain of Bowdoin College, Rev. Dr. 
Prentice, N. Y. Theo. Seminary, Pres.’ D. R. Goodwin, 
Univ. of Penn., J. S. C. Abbott and others. 

Brief addresses were made by Messrs. Soulé, Cothren 
and Abbott. Mr. Cothren spoke in earnest terms of the 
needs of the college. -Mr. Charlton T. Lewis referred to the 
establishment of the University. He deprecated it. It 
It 
would have a fate like the Erie Railroad. 

After some brief remarks from Mr. Hubbell of the 7ridune 








Keeler, G. Henry, C. W. Hunt, E. B. Rice, J. Van Wagoner, 
Unlike the custom in vogue at most colleges, these ap- 
pointments are made solely according to standing in the 
class. This standing is regulated according to the time the 
student has been at the University, as those who enter in 
the Freshman year are given an advantage or an allowance 
over those who enter in the Sophomore year. In conse- 
quence of this, H. C. Aivord, standing second on the list, 
is entitled, according to marks received, to stand first, but as 
he did not enter until the Sophomore year, he is placed be- 
low E. H. Crosby, who received a little over one per cent. 
less. E. H. Crosby, standing first in the class, 1s the son of 


the chancellor, and was prepared for College at the Univer- 
sity Grammar School. 
H. C. Alvord belongs to Connecticut, and graduated val- 


edictorian of '73 of the Hartford High School 
W. R. Thompson is a son of the Rev. A. R 


Thompson, 


of Brooklyn, and the honorable mentioned essayist, of the 
University at the Inter-Collegiate Literary Contest. 

J. M. Riker is a native of New Jersey, and was prepared 
at Hasbrouck’s Institute, Jersey City. Of the other seven, 
three belong to the city, one to Brooklyn and three to New 
Jersey. The exhibition will be held at the Academy of 


Music ; the time as yet is not definitely fixed. The frater- 
nities are about to publish an annual, containing the names 
of the students and societies in the 


Medicine, and those of the under-graduate course. 


Schools of Law and 


—_ “oer ~ 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


WHAT IT IS AND WHERE IT WAS COMMENCED 


YESTERDAY afternoon, at No. 23 Park row, there was a 
numerous attendance of the Committee of the Board of 
Trade on Technical Education. The following gentlemen 
were present :—Messrs. A. ]. Bloor, F. J. Dr. 
Stuart Gwynn, Charles H. Haswell, C. E. George Hathorne, 
A. Hudson Holly, A. Jones, William B. Olmstead, Charles 
Rattig, M. M. White and W. Lusk Webster, G. W. C. Clarke, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, acted in the same capacity 
After the minutes of last meeting were 


Emmerich, 


at this meeting. 
read Hon. Abram S. Hewitt was elected permanent presi- 
dent of the Committee on Technical Education, and Mr. 
Lederle, vice-chairman. The stated that His 
Honor Mayor Wickham did not wish to act as an ex officio 
member of the committee, but as 
took a warm interest in the whole subject 
mittee was appointed to arrange for a public meeting at 
Cooper Institute at an appropriate early day ; 
mittee of seven to confer with the educational departments 
of the city and State, and the following gentlemen were 
named: Hon. A. S. Hewitt, William 
Steinway, Bloor, C. H. Haswell, Charles Rattig and R. P. 
Rockwell. 

The meeting then adjourned after agreeing to meet at the 
same place upon the second and fourth Tuesdays of each 
month, at three P. M., the next meeting for convenience, 
however, will take place next Tuesday. 

Technical education in Europe, has just begun to be ot 
the very greatest importance. 
technical education, which has prevailed upon the Conti- 
nent—especially in France and Germany—has enabled the 
artisans of those countries to achieve a remarkable excel- 
lence in manufactures over the English. 
famous agricultural implement manufacturer and a mem- 
ber of Parliament, got a special committee of the House of 
Commons to investigate the subject of technical education, 
and a royal commission was sent from England to France 
to inquire into the working of the schools. Asa result, 
technical schools were formed in England, under the direc- 
tion of a central body appointed by the Crown, with head 
quarters at No. 8 Kensington Gardens, London 

Prof. Smith, of Leeds, has been called by Massachusetts 
to superintend art instruction in her schools, and it is said 
he will give the results attained in two years in that State 
shortly to the Committee of the Board of Trade on Techni- 
cal Bdecetion. A letter was read yesterday from Hon. A. 
S. Hewitt at the above meeting, in which it was stated that 
$50,000 per annum has been spent in Cooper Institute on 
such a system of education, and adding that the number 
(2,000) now receiving its benefits could be doubled if the 
Board of Trustees had $25,000 more per annum to expend. 
It must be remembered that nine-tenths of all the skilled 
laborers in this country are of foreign extraction. 

——_—___ os ——__ —___—__ 


Secretary 


an active member, as he 


A sub com. 


a sub come 


Messrs. Lederle, 


It has been discovered that 


Mr. Samuels, a 


A MINISTER was once preaching about heaven, and, to 
show the absurdity of Swedenborg’s ideas, drew a graphic 
picture of the Swedenborgian heaven, with its beautiful 
fields, fine horses, cows and pretty women, when, in the 
midst of his glowing description, one of the sisters went 
into raptures, and shouted, “Glory, glory, glory'” This 
so disconcerted the preacher that he paused, when an elder 





as to inter-collegiate matters the society adjourned. 


cried out to the shouter: “ Hold on there, sister! you're 
shouting over the wrong heaven !” 
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Literary Department. 


Tue editor of this department of the JouRNAL will be 
happy to receive contributions of stories, poetry, and papers 
on miscellaneous subjects, and will be glad to encourage all 
the younger writers by publishing such articles as will, in 
his opinion, bear the scrutiny and suit the taste of the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL. 

He will also be pleased to reply to any and all correspond- 
ents on subjects of a social character, etiquette, science and 
art, or on any subject which may be of interest to our patrons. 

Please address communications intended for this depart- 
ment to 





Epitok LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
New York SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Do Aot Distrust Them Bil. 





BY MARY K. HANLY. 


Sos say the world is very false, 
Made up of gaudy show ; 

That nothing truly great or good 
Can flourish here below ; 

That falsehood falls from every tongue, 
And forms of life a part ; 

That human truth is never found 
Within a human heart. 


That each is bound by human bonds 
To serve himself so well, 

That never can a nobler aim 
In mortal bosom dwell ; 

That separate, we together go, 
Apart, yet hand in hand, 

Into the great mysterious world, 
The misty shadow-land. 


Full oft our very chosen ones 
Will prove to us untrue, 

Yet, still, it is not just to judge 
The many by the few. 

And answer—Was it wholly theirs 
The fault we see too late? 

In many cases 'twas our own 
Weak power to penetrate. 


Discernment in the choice of friends 
Would save us many a tear 

That springs from bitter memories 
Of those who once were dear, 

And if they have deceived us, 
Those voices loved and sweet, 

Remember, there are truer tones 
That wait our ears to greet. 


Oh, why become a misanthrope, 
Distrust the human race 

Because of a silly, worthless few, 
Or a foolish, false, fair face ? 

There is goodness all around us, 
In mercy kindly given, 

Then why insult the mighty God 
Who made us all for Heaven ? 

Grammar School No. 12. 


MARGARET ahi ELIZABETH. 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF “ GIDEON'S ROCK.” 








JOURNAL OF HECTOR BROWNE, CAPTAIN OF THE “ ROSA- 
BELLA,” HOMEWARD BOUND. 


PaRT I. 
ABOARD THE “ ROSABELLA,” Saturday, July —, ——. 

I’m to make a sort of private log, the governor says, and 
put into ship-shape all that’s happened to me this last two 
year. 

Well, the governor ought to know, he ought, such a man 
as that ; such aman the governor is! But I must come to 
him in my yarn at the right time and in the right place, 
though I mean to go back this far, and that is to say that I 
am aboard the Xosadella, that the Xosadella belongs to the 
governor, and that I am captain of her, and that she is 
homeward bound. 

I was first, and Will second mate. Will made himself 
mighty agreeable on the voyage. His Shakespeare speeches 
were called for day and night by officers and crew. He 
acted himself stiff, and sung himself hoarse. This went on 
for months, and till I began to wonder how much longer he 
could be amiable. He was looked on as a harmless, merry, 
good-tempered chap, that shirked work and rules, but had 
no more mischief in him than a child. For faults that 
would have brought upon others the rough side of the 
captain’s tongue, Will had only a shake of the head ora 
laughing, “ Come out o’ that, my boy !” So it came about 
at last that he might do things a good deal out of rule with- 
out anybody paying much attention to him. It is not taking 
much wisdom to myself to say I had my suspicions about 





him and his amiability, and his shirking work and rules. 
Now it never had been a part of Will’s character to shirk 
rules, nor yet to spout Shakespeare entirely for the amuse- 
ment of others (and when he was anything but Shakespeare 
inclined), and I must owr it puzzled me above a bit. 

One of the rules he broke was gossiping to the men at 
all times or any. Even in the first few days he was appar- 
ently as familiar with everyone aboard as if he had set cut 
with the ship at the beginning of the voyage. 

After a time this did not seem to me all as innocent as it 
did to the captain. Far from it. 

When I saw him come away from some one of the men he 
had been talking to, instead of looking at his cunning, in- 
nocent face, I looked at the man he had just left, and gen- 
erally saw something there that puzzled me. Sometimes the 
face wouid have a downcast, brooding sort of look—some- 
times a wild, scared look, or a greedy, grasping look ; but 
scarcely ever did Will leave a man after a long gossip but 
some look not pleasant to see came on the face of the man 
he had left. 

The fever next came upon us, and left us all a gloomy 
look-out. One night, after we had two burials and had had 
prayers offered up for those that lay sick, Will came and 
sat beside me as we were on our watch, and went on to talk 
in a mighty gloomy way about all our chances. He talked 
of the horrors of fever, of how it was spreading through the 
ship, of the folly of hearty, sound lives being sacrificed for 
a few doomed ones. He beat about the bush till I saw at 
last what he meant me to come at, and then I saw it in his 
bloodshot eyes and greedy face rather than heard it from his 
lips, and it was—mutiny—possession of the island off which 
we were then lying, and from which, day by day, we brought 
boat-loads of valuable spices and other precious things, ob- 
tained through the natives in return for the merest toys and 
trifles, 

“Do your part as a man,” says he ; “and, with your 
knowledge of the island and the natives, and of so many 
things that may come handy to us, you'll have your finger 
pretty deep in the pie. You're in a blessed plight now, 
most like to die of fever and be chucked overboard in a day 
orso. Beaman, old mate, Your wife’s a proud, ungrate- 
ful hussy ; turn your back on her. Live along o’ me and a 
score or two of true jolly mates I can draw with a wink o’ 
my eye. And mind, my friend, that eye’s on your good- 
looking countenance from this minute ; for, mind you, I ask 
that you either clap that there paw in this, and say, ‘ Done, 
old mate,’ or—oh! you put it behind you, do you, out of 
reach of my contaminating fingers—or, I say, most righteous, 
truth-telling sneak—saint, I mean of course—you just go 
and be a dead man or a beggar, with a quiet tongue in your 
head, not expecting everyone else to make the same fool’s 
choice.” 

My mind was soon made up, though what it was, when 
made up, I didn’t feel in any hurry to explain: 

“Come, come, Will,” I said, “‘ since when have you had 
cause to think me such a fool? There’s my hand, old mate, 
though you must allow me breathing time, at any rate, before 
I can say ‘done,’ as to this proposal. _You are quick and 
venturesome, you know; I am slow and sure. If this 
thing’s to be thought of at all, I’m sure it’s not to be at- 
tempted in a hurry. Ifyou don’t want me to throw myself 
neck and crop into it, but want a steady, safe, reliable 
opinion on the whole matter, I’m your man—only give me 
time.” 

“That's it,” says Will: “that’s just what I do want, mate; 
and you always had a long head. Go at it now, and tell me 
if you ever knew a better game afloat—’shush !” 

At that instant we heard a step coming. and presently 
the starboard watch was called, and we all went below. 

The next day another burial—more sickness—Will rest- 
less—his eye constantly on me, 

We had no opportunity to speak again till night. 

“Well, mate,” says he, “ you’ve turned it over—what’s the 
damage ?” 

“T’ve turned it over Will,” I said; “and I’m bound to 
tell you, with all respect for your opinion, the thing dosen't 
lodk the better for much turning over.” 

“You'd have us die like dogs, then?” says he. “This 
fever will go some iengths yet, I’ve heard the doctors tell ; 
but still—— ” ' 

He made a pause ; he looked sideways ; his face twitched; 
it was hideous. (Ugly things always do look uglier in the 
moonlight.) 

“ But, still,” says he, with a queer, drawling sort of voice, 
“T can but belay a bit, and consider, when a clever, long- 
headed chap like you speaks so strong. You rayly have 
turned it over and come to this, old chap ?” 

“T have indeed,” said I; “and you may think how un- 
willingly, mate.” 

“Well, you staggerone. Yes, you do; certainly you do 
stagger one,” says he, in the same hesitating drawl ; and he 
said no more that night nor the next morning. 

In the afternoon the captain called all hands and read 





aloud a warning that had been slipped under his cabin 
door. It bade him look out for mutineers. He tore the 
paper before us all and threw the pieces to the wind, and 
expressed his full confidence in his crew. It might have 
been fancy, but it seemed to me that 7 was about the only 
person he looked at with any suspicion. 

An hour or two after this, Will came to me with his hand 
tied up, said he had met with an accident, and asked me 
would I write for him a letter to a girl at Wapping, as we 
might meet some ship homeward bound before we turned 
off our present route. Though he told me what to write, 
he looked with great interest at the first few words I put on 
the paper. 

“ Ah!” says he, “ that’s your scratch, is it? I had forgot 
it, though I always did admire them tails.” 

We soon finished the letter—rather a short one—com- 
posed in a more careless style, too, than Will’s love-letters 
usually were, with a good many small quotations from 
Shakspeare to eke out, he said, and containing some rather 
mystifying sentences, such as “ My dear charmer, except me 
when you see me ;” or ™ believe me my regard has never been 
more nor less than before I ever beheld my Susan.” 

It gave me a strong impression, as I wrote it, that the 
letter was not really intended for anyone in Wapping or out 
of Wapping ; and in a few minutes after it was written, and 
Will had thanked me most warmly, I saw him comparing 
the writing with a bit of the paper which the captain had 
torn and thrown away. 

I knew then he had found me out in my well-intended 
effort to put the captain on his guard. 

He looked up as I passed. My eye met his—and I saw 
from that moment my life was not, as far as Will was con- 
cerned, worth the smallest atom of the spray that blew upon 
my face, 

That night, when our watch was on, he said to me, to my 
great surprise,— 

“Hector, you are a good fellow. You have saved me 
and these poor chaps here from playing a fool's trick. ['l! 
not forget this of you, Hector.” 

He seemed to speak in his old, natural voice. 1 some- 
how warmed to him. 

“ Then you really give it all up, Will ?” said I, holding out 
my hand. 

“Thanks to you, old chap!” says he, shaking my hand 
heartily. 

The captain now fell a victim to the fever, and I took his 
place. 

Before he died he told me things, wife, that if then I had 
got your letter, I cuuld not have obeyed even your call. As 
you shall see. I had begun to think Will had really altered 
his mind after all ; till one night the carpenter came to my 
cabin and woke me, his teeth chattering as he stood there, 

“Capt'n,” says he, “ here’s mischief brewing.” 

I sprang up and followed him, as he led the way, without 
his shoes, to the galley. 

All was confusion there ; the men and boys of both watch- 
es lying or lounging, half drunk, and all with fierce, blood- 
shot and maudlin eyes fixed on Ranting Will, who stood on 
a barrel, looking more horrible than I ever saw him before 
flinging his fists about and raving like a madman. 

As I listened, I made out something like this :-— 

“No, boys! No more scurvy tricks of this kind. A dead 
horse is for all the crows in the field—not for one, nor yet 
two. Who are we that we should grind at heir mill, and 
get only husks, while they have all the meal? What is it 
making our govercors rich? Brethren, it’s the gift of Natur. 
And I say Natur’s gifts is not for one, nor yet two—that’s 
what I say. And, furthermore, mates of mine, I always, fiom 
earliest infancy, had a weakness for picking up and putting 
into my pocket pearls that I see cast before swine. What's 
this island in the hands of our governors but a pearl before 
swine ; and what are we, mutes, if we stand by and see them 
grubbing round it in this way, instead of taking it for what 
it is, a pearl of great price ? Mates, we are a set of strong 
fellows ; what can’t we do that we've a mind for? We've 
worked like galley slaves all our lives—Natur would now 
reward us. Natur holds out her bounteous hand from that 
there island, and says—‘* Come, my fine fellows, and take 
your ease.’ And, mates, hark’ee. i say ; come, and I'll show 
you the way. /say, come and make yourselves masters of 
these here savages. Bring civilization on this barbaric 
land. There’s very few of ’em ; let me lead ye, like another 
Julius Cesar, to the conquest. What should we wish for 
more than’s here? Here’s servants, here’s beauty, here's 
glorious climate: no-end o’ summer. Would ye pitch 
these gifts away? What do we want now of ships and 
voyaging? If the captain likes to come with us, and see 
things in the light we see 'em, well and good ; if he don't 
—and swine will be swine—let his bloated greediness sink 
him, that’s all. Hah!” 

He had caught sight of me, and in an instant fired at me, 
and as I fell, flew at my throat like a wild beast. 

Then, half-senseless, I hear yells, falls, groans, sharp 
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blows and heavy blows, pistol-shots, and a general 
clamor above as if Satan himself and all his crew had 
boarded the ship. 

l attempted to rise, was again, though by what hand I 
know not, wounded—gashed on the side of the head—and 
fell insensible. 

When I came to my senses I was in an open boat, in the 
light of the morning, and the first face I saw was Ranting 
Will's. ° 

Neither he nor any other in the boat neticed me. All 
who were not pulling at the oars as if for life were looking 
back at some object on the sea behind them. 

It was a ship—a Government ship in pursuit. I scarcely 
could keep from crying out of joy. Will's fierce, blood- 
shot eye turning upon me quieted me. I tried to lift 
myself to offer to take an oath, or pretend to help in some 
way ; the effort made the blood rush from my wound. I fell 
back again unconscious of everything. 

The next thing that I saw were chains—the heavy chains 
that bound Ranting Will. 

We were carried back to the ship, and thence to the 
nearest colony ; and there being compelled to give honest 
testimony, and it being proved against Will that he had 
murdered at least three persons with his own hand—you 
can guess at his fate. 

He told me just before his execution that it was all a lie 
about the warrant and the officers seeking me—and that it 
only occurred to him to say so, and get me away with him 
in the ship, when he was vexed about their treatment of 
him and his deeds abroad. Peace be to him. 

There seemed to be a sort of wizard spell all about that 
particular island we were bound to. For scarcely were we 
within sight of it, when storms began, and continued day 
after day, till the crew, who had got some inkling of a 
former voyage to the same spot that had ended badly, began 
to look black, seeing how pertinaciously I watched for every 
chance of running into the little bay I saw, behind all those 
dangerous rocks. 

But I made them feel their lives were in their hands, if 
they lifted them against me, and so they waited sullenly but 
obediently till I gave the signal to direct the ship in-shore. 

We were feeling our way along as gingerly through those 
unknown rocks and breakers, as a blind man gropes his 
in a place strange to him, when we struck against some 
hidden obstacle, then, still more violently on the other side ; 
then, in another minute, we felt to graze the ground beneath 
us, while the ship, mo longer floating freely, rocked from 
side to side unsteadily like a drunken thing. 

We were doomed, we knew it, all of us; and had not 
the rising of the storm once more quelled for a time the 
passionate hatred of the men, who saw a chance the ship 
might be driven back by the wind and tide concurring, and 
that I might, therefore, be useful to them, they would have 
murdered me without more ado. 

It is useless to dwell on the scenes of horror that fol- 
lowed—the breaking open the spirit stores—the drunken 
madness which at last infected me—the abandonment to 
utter despair as the ship broke up—and all was over. 

Yes, the good ship went to pieces. I was the last man 
aboard her. I take up my life there where it was given me 
out of the very teeth of death ; where I was born a second 
time, as I may say—born out of the storm and the boiling 
sea, 


PART II. 


When I woke I guesSed I must have slept night twelve 
hours. The sun was far west. I was almost lightheaded 
with want of food and water—most of all I wanted water. 
I got up, giddy and trembling, and turned me to where I 
had heard the rustling and creaking of trees that I might 
find me a stick. I saw a great cluster of trees and a lot of 
queer grey creatures on them, and between them, and at 
the feet of them—all staring at me. Presently they all 
turned their tails towards me and made a scamper of it. 
Monkeys they were. 

Itadded to the strangeness so. My head gave way ; I 
sank down, half-kneeling, half-sitting, and staring into the 
trees. 

I felt very lonely then. I sat down and watched the 
swallows settling in their nests. I watched the grand day 
going and going, and the grand night coming over me with 
its deep, deep blue and large clear stars, and I felt no wish 
to sleep more. I felt as I could only sit or walk beside the 
sea and look about me, and think how strange, and beauti- 
ful, and awful, and lonely it all seemed. 

“ As it has pleased the Maker of all these to put me here 
alone with them, on their level, shall I dare do less than 
them? Shall I dare sit and despair, and fast, and die, while 
these seek diligently for their food, and praise Him by their 
very happiness ?” 

And I crawled down to the pools and caught some fish, 
spearing it with my knife fastened to the end of a pole, as 


and was filled and strengthened. Just as I was finishing 
something come against my shoulder with a pretty smart 
blow. It was a fine cocoa-nut. Looking round in the 
direction it must have come from,I saw a little grey 
monkey grinning at me from behind the same tree-trunk. 
I was delighted, though I'did not want the cocoa-nut; 
which, however, I ‘stowed away against a “rainy day,” 
after making so much of it before him that he scampered 
off and fetched another and another after, so I was 
not likely to starve for want of cocoa-nuts. It was 
some time before I could teach him that I wanted 
his friendship more than his cocoa-nuts; but at last he 
trusted me so far as to accept some of the nut from my 
hand, and after that our acquaintances improved every hour. 
It was by watching this creature that I discovered in the 
afternoon a spring of cold bright water. Many other bless- 
ings in the way of food I found that day ; and the night, 
when it came round, was not near so lonely or so awful to 
me as the first night. Besides, I had lighted my signal-fire 
on a high, flat rock, and I had that to watch and think 
about. 

My friend the monkey, that I had named the “ Friar of 
Orders Grey,” and called “ Friar” for short, spent most of 
his time with me—and if I told half the things I taught 
him to do for me and the least wonderful half, too—I 
know I should not be believed. Without his assistance in 
bringing sticks, my signal-fire must often have gone out. 
He grew accustomed to watching it with me, and he would 
sometimes look from it across the sea, and from across the 
seainto my face, as wondering what I could be looking for. 

One day, when I had been on the island six weeks, I had 
one of my desperate moods, and went off up the mountain, 
a way I had never taken before. 

I saw some three or four dozen savages—naked, small- 
limbed, large-headed—smearing themselves all over with 
mud ; others were shooting at fish in a little creek under 
the cliff; others mending great arrows, 

You may think what the sight was to me, bursting in on 
me like that; but you can never think, Margaret—no, nor 
you, governor—what it was to a man who had gone through 
what I had in loneliness and now to see, sitting quietly 
mending nets in the midst of them all, a man, when | 
I mean a sailor, that is an English sailor. 


PART III. 


I was so taken by surprise altogether that I forgot to mind 
myself while I was looking, and there was my fool's head 
over the cliff for the first native that cast an eye that way to 
see. 

At first they were too busy to take any notice of any- 
thing, what with their arrow-mending and fish-shooting, and 
washing with mud, which I afterwards heard from the gov- 
ernor they did to protect themselves from the insects, 
which had worried me a bit, I know. 

My eyes were most taking count of the sailor. He wore 
tolerably tidy clothes, by which I guessed he had not been 
there long. He was a stout chap, not very tall, but big 
built; and looking as though he could thrash a dozen of the 
varmints that were mudding themselves round him. 

He had light curly hair, grown long, and blowing about 
his thick sunburnt neck and big forehead. He had broad 
cheeks and a big mouth full of the strongest, whitest ivories 
you ever saw, with which he used to bite the string of the 
net he was mending. But the thing that struck me most 
about the governor—I mean this sailor-chap among the na- 
tives—-was his eye, the brightest, blackest, cleverest sort of 
eye. 

Once he stood up and took a harder, longer look, with 
his stout arm shading his eyes, and holding his net loosely 
in his other hand. He stood so long in that way that the 
natives began io notice him, and, as | thought, got uneasy. 

“ What brother Izee looking for?” 

The sailor eyes him with a vast contempt, and answers. 

“ Fish !” 

The other nods and says, 

“Good !” and explains to his people, who all seem satis- 
fied that it is good. And soon I saw that they looked upon 
the sailor as a sort of fish enchanter. I supposed—and 
I was right—that that had come about through his having a 
fishing-net—a thing they had never seen before. 

As in time my astonishment wore off. and I got more 
used to the strange scene, I recollected to keep myself out 
of sight. I was now looking down on them all from behind 
a little bush that grew on the rock. 

Hidden by this I watched the excursion-party getting 
ready. They took much pains in their own way to fit them- 
selves for the occasion, and appeared mighty well satisfied 
when they were all ready, armed with bows and arrows and 
all. 

The sailor watched them with a sort of weary contempt. 

“ How many times,” says he, “have I watched you strut 
in that fashion? And how many more times shall I have to 





the savages do; and made me a fire, and cooked and ate, 


His head dropped very low over his knee where the net 
lay, and his face was very puckered up and weary looking, 
“I see,” he says, “I see! It has been for four years, and 
it will be years and years more. And my 'Lizbeth, she will 
marry again, as sure as my name’s Josh Vandereck.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GOVERNMENT BY FORCE. 


Tue first plan of school government which I here intro- 
duce to your notice, I shall denominate the FoRCE METHOD, 
I so call it, not that force excludes every other element, 
but because it predominates over all others, and is chiefly 
relied on by the teacher for securing order and propriety in 
deportment, as well as diligence and progress in study. 

his is, | apprehend, by far the most prevalent form o 
school government now practiced in our general educa- 
tional system. Indeed, it is the only plan known, or, at 
most, considered of any efficiency, by multitudes of School 
Boards; though any individual director or trustee is 
always inclined to think, whenever force is applied to his 
child, that it ought to have been at some other time, or by 
some other method ; and that the teacher is more blame- 
worthy in his manner of administering the punishment 
than the child in committing the offence 

If John has “ played hookey,” and the teacher finds it out, 
Joha knows what /o expect. 

If Joseph is tardy, without a note from his parent (more 
commonly written by some older pupil), he understands 
full well the nature of the penalty. 

If James's uncontrollable love of fun gets the better cf 
his fears, the master’s voice gives no uncertain sound, 
“Come up here, James; I've got to ferule you again, | 
If Willie's idleness has prevented his learning his spell- 
ing lesson, the same remedy is supposed to be the only 
effectual one; and the good teacher wonders why Willie, 
naturally so smart, can be so lazy; and really fears that he 
is growing worse and worse, in spite of all his faithful efforts 
to stimulate the boy to any kind of industry. 

If Sarah is whispering, and repeated reproof has been 
found of no avail, the ferule must be used ; this evil must 
be checked, or her example will render the school unman- 
ageable. 

If Miranda is detected playing tit-tat-too with her seat- 
mate, when they ought to have been working out their 
arithmetic examples, itis asad instance of waywardness 
and deception, and the teacher is sorry, very sorry, that he 
feels compelled to punish such large girls, almost young 
ladies ; but he must do his duty. 

But why enumerate further? This teacher is a good 
man, a professor of religion, reads the Bible and prays in 
his school, and is really esteemed where he is best known 
for his many manly qualities 

His scholars do not hate him; on the other hand, they 
rather respect him. Most of them give him credit fora 
good degree of faithful interest in their behalf. They ad- 
mit among themselves, sometimes, “We do behave too 
bad, and Iam going to try to do better, arn't you, Bill ?” 
But every pupil is glad of an excuse to stay out of school 
a day or more. They all long for a holiday, and count the 
days to the end of the term. Any one is rejoiced if he can 
say that he doesn’t expect to attend school next term ; and 
he is not alittle envied by the rest. Teachers, of how 
many of your own school experiences is this a true picture ? 
If not true very likely it is because it is too favorably 


drawn. 
Another teacher cf the same species, but of different va- 
riety offers exemption from certain lessons as a reward tor 


good behaviour during a prescribed period and occasionally 
a half holiday to those who “bring all their recitations 
square up,” for a certain length of time. In carrying out 
the same views he imposes extra lessons as a penalty for 
absence, tardiness, idleness, mischief, or any other infraction 
of the rules. . These extra lessons, of course, are exhorted 
by imprisonment, “in being kept after school,” and by the 
use of rod or ferule, if necessary. 

Now look at it, friends, for this is no fancy sketch, but 
the practice of thousands, and tens of thousands of schools, 
generally considered wel! conducted, all over the land, in 
cities, villages and country districts. In fact, it is virtually 
the plan by which most of our union and graded schools 
are managed, and the requisite per cents. obtained in ex- 
aminations. Of course, the teacher who is the most inex- 
orable in his demands, the most persistent in making a 
prison of his school, and a jai!or of himself, is the one who 
prides himself on the highest per cents. for his scholars. 

But tell me, teachers, if ingenuity can devise a course of 
school management better calculated to make the school- 
room repulsive instead of attractive ; the school duties irk- 
some, instead of pleasant ; the teacher oppressive and hate- 
ful, instead of a joy and a pride. | say, «s it possible to 
conceive a more disect and certain means for accomplish- 
ing such ends than those here given and so generally 
practiced ? 

Yes, it is; unfortunately, too many of these teachers who 
pursue the plan of government by force, as above described 
too often lay themselves liable to the charge of being 
partial, peevish, petulant, passionate, tyrannical and abusive. 
—From Holbrook’s School Management. 


— “2. 


That Sad Plaintive Cry. 


A Se plaintive voice on the midnight is swelling, 
Of misery deep and of sorrow ‘tis telling ; 

So gently so softly its whispers are falling, 

It pierces my bosom, that pitiful calling. 

Such a story of woe does it tell in its crying, 

Such a burden of sorrow , methinks it is dy 

*Tis calling for aid, and its strength must te Lines, 

For fainter it comes now, the sound of its wailing. 

His cry is so soushing. | it stirs my compassion , 

I can’t let him die in this desolate fashion 

Like a pure spirit mourning the presence of evil, 

It seems—scat—get out—send the cats to—well, 


to some place where they wont keep me awake at night with 





watch you? Ah! I see--I see.” 


their infernal howling. 
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We thank our friends for every word of encourage- 
ment. There are many who manifest little profes- 
sional enthusiasm, and who cannot appreciate our 
intense desire to have them co-operate in the great 
work of publishing a paper that shall be of marked 
influence on the mind of the educators of our coun- 
try. 

We therefore invite everyone who has educational 
ideas—on management, incentives and methods, to 
set them forth drief/y in our pages. 


—-@-@-S 


MINERALS. 


THE ground we walk on is composed of minerals, 
yet who knows anything about them? For example, 
if a pupil pick up a pebble and ask his teacher 
about it, and he will find he is ignorant of its name 
and properties. This arises from the fact that no 
specimens of the common minerals are found in our 
schools. ‘These should be supplied to every teacher, 
so that instruction could be given to the pupils. In 
response to the call from many teachers we have had 
two cabinets prepared, each of twenty-five minerals, 
which we send out by express, $5,C. O. D These 
boxes are about twelve inches square, and have with- 
in twenty-five boxes. The specimens are all large, 
handsome specimens, and have given the highest sat- 
isfaction to all (and the number is great) who have 
purchased. We give a list of the minerals in set No. 1: 

CaTALOGUE OF MINERALS.—No. 1. Anthracite 
Coal, Willksbarre, Pa.; No. 2. Bituminous Coal, 
Maryland ; No. 3. Cannel Coal, England; No. 4. 
Graphite, Ticonderoga, N. Y.; No. 5. Heavy Spar 
Cheshire, Ct. ; No. 6. Alabaster, Nova Scotia; No, 
7. Selenite, Nova Scotia ; No. 8. Calcite, Roxie, N. 
Y.; No. 9. Mannolite, Hoboken, N.J.; No. 1o. 
Quartz, Ellenville, N. Y.; No. 11. Ferraginous 
Quarts, Litchfield, Ct. ; No. 12. Talc, Staten Island ; 
No. 13. Steatite, Vermont; No. 14. Precious Ser- 
pentine, Wanvick, N. Y.; No. 15. Asbestos, Staten 
Island ; No. 16. Feldspar, New York City; No. 17. 
Tourmaline, Franklin, N. Y.; No. 18. Muscovite, 
New Hampshire; No, 19. Iron Pyrites, Ky.; No. 








20. Limonite, Staten Island; No. 21. Franklinite, 
Franklin, N. Y.; No. 22. Zincite, Ogdensburgh, N. 
Y.; No. 23. Galena, Galena, Pa. ; No. 24. Copper 
Pyrites, Tenn.; No. 25. Vitrious Copper and Mala- 
chite, Belleville, N. J. 

We are obliged to lay over for want of space sev- 
eral very interesting articles: ‘‘German in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” “George I. Trimble Association,” 
“* Lancaster Memorial,” and a charming poem by Wm. 
Oland Bourne. For the same reason we print no cut 
this week. 





We invite special attention to the advertisement 
which proposes a trip to Europe. The lady who un- 
dertakes this is Mrs. A. L. Cook, who is most favor- 
ably known in this city. We shall cheerfully answer 
all inquires in respect to this matter. 
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The self-lighting gas burner, which we have described on 
another page, is a very neat device. You turn the gas on 
and it blazes into ight. It obviates the use of matches, and 
is giving satisfaction to all who see it.’ 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


On Wednesday last the sixth of the course of lectures 
was delivered at the above institution before a large and 
appreciative audience. The lecturer was Wm. A. Browne, 
of Boston, late medical attache of the American embassy 
to Vienna, Austria. 

His subject was “The Vocal Organs and their Care.” 
The lecturer gave a description of the organs which pro- 
duced the sound, showed in wax the cartilages, larynx, 
pharynx, glottis, tongue, jaws, etc. 

He will give two more lectures, one on “ The Anatomy of 
the Vocal Organs,” the second on “ The Physiology of the 
Voice.” On Wednesday next the opera “ I] Trovatore ,’ will 
be recited by the pupils. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 44. 


THERE has been established, for the past fifteen years, in 
this school, a course of English for our French popula- 
tion. This year the affluence of scholars was such that 
three classes had to be opened to do them justice, with 
Messrs. George Batchelor, C. J. Nehrbas and W. Alpers as 
teachers. The French population has taken hold of this 
matter in earnest, and some prizes were offered by societies 
and the two French dailies, to encourage the pupils. A re- 
ception was given on Thursday evening, which was attended 
by a large French audience and some of the most eminent 
scholars of the city. The awarding of prizes was made by 
Prof. C. H. Villa, after a brilliant address to the pupils on 
the necessity of learning English, and the great liberality of 
the city in providing teachers and books. The distribution 
of prizes was followed by pithy addresses by Mr, A. Salmon, 
President of the Cercle Francais de |’'Harmonie, who had 
donated twenty-one prizes to the most deserving pupils, by 
Mr. L. Mercier, one of the editors of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, and by other French speakers. Messrs. Leggat and 
Huser, of the local board, complimented highly the pupils 
on their perseverance. The popular principal, Dr. Conklin, 
being loudly called for, gave an interesting history of the 
humble beginning of this study, and of its present success. 
Altogether it was a very interesting entertainment. 


——— — 


FEMALE EVENING SCHOOL, No. 21. 
(In the 14th ward). 

This school held its closing reception on Friday evening, 
the 19th inst. There was a large attendance of pupils pres- 
ent who did themselves and their teachers great credit. 
The order was excellent, and Miss Gormley, the Principal, 
was highly complimented on her success, There was a 
large assembly of citizens present, and every foot of space 
allotted to visitors was occupied. Among those present on 
the platform were Commissioner West, who made a very 
fine address to the pupils, also Trustees Losea, Lynch, 
Manron, Schmidt, and Dr. Franklin Smith, the Chairman, 
who also made a very fine address to the scholars, urging 
them to continue with their studies. There were also 
present ex-Trustee Cassin, Charles Clancy, Owen Cavanagh, 
and several other friends of education. There was a large 
number of prizes distributed to the most deserving pupils; 
among them were conspicuous, two handsome gold rings, 
set with garnets and pearls ; and also two beautiful pairs of 
gold earrings ; the other prizes consisted of very handsome 
bound books, in all about 40 prizes, these were furnished 
by the trustees at their own expense for the encouragement 
of the pupils. The following is the programme in which 
the pupils acquitted themselves admirably, particularly in 








the dialogue, “ Advertising for Help,” which excited peals 
of laughter from the audience, and also in the recitation, 
“ All the Same in a Hundred Years,” by a talented young 
miss of ten. 

PROGRAMME, Chorus, “Silver Threads among the Gold :” 
school ; Piano Solo, Argentine Mazurka: Miss Ella Losea ; 
Dialogue, “ Aunt Jemima’s Monéy:” Five young Ladies ; 
Recitation, “ All the same in a Hundred Years:” Miss 
Flora Sweeny ; Chorus, “ While the Silver tints the Gold ;” 
school; Recitation, “Advantage of Education:” Miss 
Winnie Barrett ; Duett, “‘ Larboard Watch:” Misses. Tracy 
Cummings; Dialogue, “Advertising for Help:” Eight 
Young Ladies; Solo and Chorus, “ Bessie O’ the Lea:” 
Miss Maggie Murphy and school; Recitation, “Owl and 
Pussy Cat:”’ Mary Donahue; Chorus, “Spring, Gentle 
Spring:” school: Distribution of prizes; Chorus, “ Lone 
Starry Hour:” school; Addresses; Chorus, “Cottage of 
my Mother:” school; Valedictory, Miss Maggie yon; 
Piano Solo, “Home, Sweet Home:” Miss Ella Losea ; 
Chorus, “ Sleep, Gentle Mother:” school. 


FEMALE EVENING SCHOOL NO. 31. 


This school assembled on Thursday evening last for its 
closing exercises and annual distribution of diplomas and 
premiums. 

The room was filled with the pupils, teachers and friends 
of the school, who listened attentively to the entertainment 
which consisted of reading. dialogues, recitations, music, 
&c. The scholars performed their several parts assigned 
them in a very creditable manner, notwithstanding the 
little preparation. The selection of pieces, which were all 
of the best character, reflected credit upon the teachers. 
The Principal Miss Sarah E. Raywood has evidently done 
a lasting benefit to those who have been under her charge. 

The following is the 
PROGRAMME :—Hymn, “ All ye Nations, Praise the Lord :” 
school ; Chorus, “ O haste thee, Gallant Boatman :” school ; 
Reading, “ Over the Hill te the Poorhouse :” Annie Wilson ; 
Chorus, “ Mollie McGuire :” school ; Solo, “ The Last Rose 
of Summer :” Katie Hart; Chorus, “I hear the Wee Bird 
Singing :” school; Solo, “I hear Thy Sweet Voice in my 
Dreams :” Addie McGreal; Recitation, “ The Mother-in- 
law :” Rebecca Kerins; Solo and Chorus, “ Chime of the 
Bells:” Mary Mueur; Chorus, “Music at Nighifall :” 
school ; Solo, “ Dreaming of Home and Mother:” K. Hart, 
M. Sweeny ; Dialogue, “ The Wonderful Scholar :” Pauline 
Lachman, Mary Malone, Sarah Cohen ; Chorus, “ Summer 
Stars:” school; Solo, “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye:” Rosina 
Curley ; Reading, “ The New Church Organ: Mary Legge ; 
Chorus, “ Medley :” school ; Solo, “ Dreams :” Mary Mueur ; 
Distribution of Diplomas and Premiums ; Chorus, “ Hark 
the Merry Dance inviting:” school; Solo, “ Pretty girl 
milking her cow :” Rosina Curley ; Chorus, “Good Night :” 
school. 








The diplomas and premiums were distributed by Trustees 
Hays and Boschen. Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
McBarron, Golding, M. E. Hamara, &c. The exercises 
closed with the chorus “ Good Night,” rendered in a very 
effective manner. 


EVENING SCHOOL No. 13. 


The closing exercises of this school took place on Friday 
evening, and were attended by a large audience. R. A. 
Barry, M. D., made the opening address, and presided, 
taking a marked interest in the proceedings. Among those 
seated on the stage were Rev. Dr. William Taylor, of the 
Broadway Tabernacle ; Prof. Scott, Trustee Henry Merz, 
ex-Trustee Fisher, C. F. Olnev, of G. S.‘No. 14; Samuel 
Perkins and J. J. Sinclair. Miss Mary G. Hanly accom- 
panied tastefully on the piano, the singing by the pupils 
under the direction of Mr. J O'Donnell, who has been 
assistant inthe school. The singing was excellent; better 
rendering of choruses by boys is not often heard ; it was in 
good time and with appropriate expression. There was a 
good selection of dialogues and declamations, all of which 
were distinctly and properly spoken, showing the careful 
labor of the teachers. : 

Commissioner Edward O. Jenkins made a brief address 
to the pupils, showing that oné, if not the chief, result of 
education should be, that they had desires for just and good 
things, and sought these out. His remarks were listened 
to with interest. 

Mr. Kellogg, of the ScHooL JourNat, being called upon 
by Dr. Barry, made a few remarks, and was succeeded by 
Prof. Scutt, who made an address full of capital points, 
sound advice, and humorous allusions. He adverted to 
the large average attendance—770, the greatest number being 
1,056. He said it was a far more difficult thing to keep an 
evening school than a day school, and paid a well deserved 
tribute to the skill and faithfulness of Mr. A. B. Holley, the 
principal. He said Superintendent McMullen had exam- 


ined the 22 classes and marked 19 of them excellent—the 
highest mark given. 

He was followed by Rev. Dr. Taylor, who gave the boys 
some excellent advice to use their time well—to choose well 
their associates and the books they should read, and so well 
seasoned were his words with humor and anecdote, that 
they were listened to with maiked attention. 


It is impos- 
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sible but that these addresses will be long remembered by 
the large number of wide-awake lads. 

Mr. Holley modestly says his success is due to his assist- 
ants—especially to his general assistanis—Mr. Pettigrew, 
V. P. of G. S. No. 49, and Mr. O'Donnell of G. S. 
No. 14. They are earnest, faithful and competent 
men. He speaks also in feeling terms of the earnest and 
decided style of pupils whom he has instructed. He is to 
be congratulated at the close of his arduous successful 
labor. 

-- 


MALE EVENING SCHOOL. NO. 42. 


The closing exercises of this school, were held at Stein- 
way Hall on Friday, February 1gth. In spite of the in- 
clemency of .the weather the hall was filled. The programme 
was arranged in exceedingly good taste, and the Principal: 
Mr. Wright. may feel proud of the success his scholars. 
Cemmissioner A. Mathewson, presided with his usual ease 
and dignity. Sitting near him were Commissioner Ferdi- 
nand Traud, school officers Hugo Gorsch, Peter Denner- 
lein and Henry R. Roome. The singing by the school was 
particularly good, and evidenced much care and attention. 
In declamations all were very good, but Masters Moskowits 
and Litthauer excelled in emphasis and accent. ‘ 

The following is the 


PROGRAMME—PanrrtT Tf. Overture, “ William Tell :” Messrs. 
Bristow & Meding ; 1. Proverbs, “ Wine, Sloth, Wisdom :” 
six pupils: 2. Hymn, “ Gently, Lord, O Gently Lead Us: " 
School; 3. Salutatory, Herman bogey 4. Extracts: 
“ Death : Character : Education :” V. H. Lynn: C. Flanagan: 
M. Mendel ; 5. Chorus, “Cheer, Boy. Cheer: School ; 6. 
Resitation, “ Peace:" G: Litthauer ; 7. Recitatien, “ War:” 
A Levy ; 8. Oration, “ Present and Future:” S. Lichten- 
stein ; 9. Chorus, “ Move Onward, Thou River:” School ; 
10, Composition, “ Novel Reading :” P: H. Dempsey ; 11. 
Extracts, “ Toil:” “Help Yourself:” “ Retrospect;” A 
Levy, P. H. Dempsey: L. Prendergast; 12. “Hans Von 
Speigel’s Oration,” Wm. H. Harris; 13. Chorus, “Trip 
Lightly : School. 


Part II.—14. Recitation, “ Labor:” N.H. Voss; 15. A 
Pupil’s Tribute to the Teachers of E.S. No. 42: J. S. Ryan; 
16. Chorus, “‘ Maltese Boatman’s Song: School ; 17. Com- 
position, “ Modern Languages in Schools:” H. Joseph ; 
18. Recitation, “A. Valentine:"” G. Litthauer; 19. Cho- 
rus, “ The Foot Traveler: ” School ; 20. Recitation, “ Vocal 
Music in Schools:” I. Moskowitz; 21. Valedictory: L. 
Pendergast ; 22. Presentation of Certificates, Prizes, etc.: 
Trustees. 


Prof. J. Frobisher then gave a reading entitled the Rog. 
It was done with ability, and elicited applause. After 
which a large number of beautiful books were presented to 
some thirty meritorious scholars. N.H. Voss, on behalf of 
his class-mates, presented to Mr. Edward D. Farrell, a 
splendid album. After a song by the scholars this pleas- 


ant entertainment broke up. 
UE ASS Sp. ee eee! 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 35. 


Notwithstanding the storm of sleet and rain a large num- 
ber of the parents and friends of the pupils gathered to 
to witness the monthly commendation of the Roll of Honor 
boys, and the distribution of semi-annual certificates. This 
department now numbers over one thousand in daily atten- 
dance. 

After the opening exercises, which consisted of the read- 
ing of the Scriptures by one of the trnstees, the Lord’s 
prayer and a hymn, by the school, and the customary com- 
position and declamation, by Masters Hughes and Noble, 
the Principal called ott before the assembled scholars, the 
highest eight in each class, and commended them, giving 
special credit for doing so well during the last month of the 
term, always the hardest month. Mr. Charles M. Earle, on 
behalf of the trustees of the ward, presented certificates to 
ninety-eight scholars, those who received 95 per cent. of the 
marks given out in the school during last term. Hon. 
Wm. A. Booth then addressed the school. He referred to 
his extended acquaintance with the young, especially young 
men, and to his long connection with, and active interest 
in, reformatory institutions. He was very earnest in im- 
pressing upon all that it was of the first importance to be 
thorough in the fundamental studies, and that character 
was the only sure foundation for success in life. Within an 
hour the classes were back in their rooms again, attending 
to their regular duties. 


—_—_____- es 


EVENING SCHOOL, NO. 29. 


The closing exercises took place on Thursday 
evening last, and were full of life. Mr. John McIntire, 
Chairman of the Trustees of the First Ward presided, and 
at the close made a brief and humorous address, Mr. Kel- 
logg, of the ScHoot JouRNAL was called on and made brief 
remarks, thanking the teachers for their invaluable labors, 
and the pupils for performing their parts so well. 

< a = 

A SINGULAR accident befel one of the principals of our 
evening schools, which deserves mention. It seems that 
Mr. Abner B. Holley had started from No. 18 to go home, 








and had reached the second floor, when he was stopped by 
Mr. James R. Pettigsew, who began to talk to him about 
time. its importance, the need of people’s being “ on time,” 
and keeping time, etc. All this struck Mr. Holley with 
surprise, especially as several of his associates had gathered 
and seemed to enjoy his mystification. The matter was 
soon made plain, when an elegant black marble clock was 
brought out and put into Mr. H.'s hands—a gift from his 
fellow-teachers. “‘ Many returns of the happy day.” 


JERSEY CITY. 


Tue Hasbrouck Institute was founded by its present 
principal, W. Hasbrouck, in the spring of 1856. For ten 
years it was known as the Jersey City Grammar School. In 
the spring of 1866 Dr. Hasbrouck took possession of what 
was then known as the Lyceum Hall, 67 Grand street. He 
changed the name of his school to that of the Hasbrouck 
Institute. For nine years this has been one of the most 
flourishing schools in the country. Its average number of 
students has been something above one hundred and fifty. 
There is usually a corps of nin. professors; all graduates 
of first-class colleges and men of successful experience in 
teaching. 

One mind, however, governs the whole institution, and 
that is the mind of the principal. He is now in his ¢hirty- 
fourth year of teaching, although only fifty years of age— 
having taught while studying early in life. He is wholly 
devoted to his school, original in his methods of teaching, 
and most successful in carrying them out. 

The school is most thoroughly organized and nothing 
transpires or can occur without the knowledge of the prin- 
cipal to whom to the teachers and scholars are always held 
amenable. Thoroughness marks everything, and the school 
is noted for hard workers. “Push or be pushed” is ome of the 
principals, many good mottoes. 

During the last ten years Dr. Hasbrouck has sent eighty 
students to college, nearly all of whom have stood high in 
their classes and reflected great credit on his school. 

The Hasbrouck Institute has now students at Harvard, 
Yale, New York University, Troy Polytechnic, Rochester 
University, Rutgers College, Princeton College, Lehigh 
University, and Trinity College, Hartford. 

We have been permitted by Dr. Hasbrouck to examine 
letters from men eminent in the educational world, and 
believe the public will be glad also to read their opinion of 
this genuine teacher, who works hard himself and achieves 
success by getting his pupils to work also. 

PRINCETON, Feb. 6, 1875. 

Dear Sir.—Three pupils of yours have entered our 


college within the last two or three years. They all entered 
with credit, and two of them were decidedly above the 


average. We will be glad to have you prepare other stu- 
dents for our college. They will reflect credit upon your 
institute. James McCosn, 


President. 


New York, Jan. 21, 1875. 
Tue Hasbrouck Institute in Jersey City has prepared 
many young men for New York University, who have been 
among its best students. From this testimony, as well as 
personal knowledge of Mr. Hasbrouck, its principal, I 
have a very exalted estimate of its character as a thorough 
school and can commend it to the confidence and patronage 

of parents and guardians. Howarp Crossy, 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. 


Troy, N. Y., Feb., 1875. 
W. Hassrouck, £sq., Fersey City, N. F. 

Dear Sir.—Both the young gentlemen from your school 
have made excellent progress here in all their work, and I 
can see no reason why they may not continue to do so, and 

raduate with honor at the expiration of the usual time. 

hey came here well prepared and I think their success is 
largely due to the careful instruction they received in your 
excellent institution. 

I remain, with great respect, 
our most obedient servant, 

CHARLES DROUNE. 
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[For the N. Y. Scuoot Journar.]} 
HOW TO TEACH WRITING. 


H. W. ELLSWORTH. 
Dear FRANK: 

Your entreating letter of rst inst. came duly to hand. 
I am glad to learn that the Trustees of Excelsior District 
have appointed you to “ keep school,” for I am certain that 
it will be well “ kept.” 

You say you wish to know exactly how to go to work to 
teach writing successfully, and although you have read 
about “Systems of Penmanship” you never could feel quite 
at home with them and their beautiful theories in your little 
unpretending village school, where the big boys and girls 
siton the high back seats, and the little ones “down in 
front”—where the scholars will “stay out” of school for 
days or weeks, for every good (or other) reason, and where 
you are expected to be the educational motor and balance 
wheel combined (without reference to salary). Well, I con- 
fess, | sympathize with your problematical situation, and 
since you have appealed, not only for yourself, but as the 


representative of a class of school teachers, both “ Masters’ 
and “Mams,” I shall try to give you the benefit of my 
pioneer experience, brought down to date ina series of 
open letters, which all may read (who subscribe for the 
ScHOOL JouRNAL), and possibly profit by. 

“ What shall I do first?” 

The first thing to be done is to examine and classify a// 
the pupils of your school. 

“What? the little ones on the ‘front seats,’ just learni ng 
their a4, —aés?” Yes, every child that is able to attend 
school is able to begin to write as soon as it begins t< read. 
I know this is a novel suggestion to the o/d somtine teachers, 
but it is “all right.” 

“How am I to examine for writing?” 

By enquiring first, how many pupils have ever written 
either athome or at school? You may be surprised to find 
every hand raised ; but I should not. 

Next ask, “How many have ever written on slates?” 
Then, “ How many on paper?” Then, “ How many in copy 
books?” Then ascertain what numbers and kinds of copy 
books have been written in. You may be surprised to find 
high numbers in /ow hands, and every “ system” ever intro- 
duced both in the schools and at the book-store, but I 
should not. You may possibly find that “ our other teacher 
used to set the copies,” and father says a sheet of foolscap 
folded into a book form is the way Ae was taught to write 
(beautifully ') and he prefers not to buy 15c. writing books. 
Do NOT BE DISCOURAGED nor confused by these side issues, 
order must come out of confusion befofe success will crown 
your best efforts. Next, require every pupil that has ever 
written, to write the letters of each alphabet upon (uniform) 
Slips of paper (foolscap cut up aud distributed among 
them), and not omitting to sign and date it for themselves. 
Then collect these slips, and you have a key for grading 
your writers, 

Well, what next? Then follows the selection of writing 
materials for your school. What! shall / get the pens and 
ink and books for the pupils? Certainly you must if you 
would secure uniformity or fitness and adaptation. If you 
let the pupils “fetch” their own pens you will have all the 
curiosities of the toy shops; “ Gold Plated,” “ Medallion,” 
“ Falcon,” “ Index,” “ Bank,” “ Counting 
House,” “ Business Pen,” &c.. none of which are fit for 
school children to use. You must select for the school all 


“ Megathanum,” 


the materials for writing, and if necessary call on the 
trustees to “ back” you in securing them, either by furnish- 
ing suitable kinds themselves at public expense, or allow- 


ing you to purchase them for the school either directly or 
indirectly, through some local dealer. 

In selecting pens you should secure fine, smooth, firm 
pointed ones for beginners, such as will not catch or scratch 
or sputter if innocently overtaxed by superfluous presfure, 
As a rule, small pens for small writing, medium pens for 
medium writing, and large pens for large writing ; elastic 
pens for shading, &c. 

Ink must be carefully selected. Home made ink is gen- 
erally poor. Fluids or greenish colored or fancy colors are 
unsuitable for copy book writing. Only 4/acé ink, such as 
will not readily thicken in the stands, and such as will bear 
watering without spoiling is to be used. If ink mou/ds put 
a few cloves or afew drops of wintergreen essence er hreosote 
in the iwk Aller or quart bottle, mot in the stands. Ink made 
from Nut GALLs is the only reliable article. Logwood inks, 
analine inks &c., are too weak. The ink filler should be 
kept well watered before using, say two thirds ink and one 
third water, and a little fresh added to that in the stands, 


just before every writing hour. The stands should be im- 
movable, with turning lids, and kept closed when not in 
use. 

Penholders should also be attended to. They must be 
light wood, fluted and so constructed as to readily admit 
the pen selected, and easily freed from old or broken pens. 
“ Accommodation" holders are as good as any, and gener- 
ally procurable. 

Copy books, with all the latest improvements, must be 
insisted on at all hazards. 

In selecting copy books, don't be governed bv what you 
would wish your pupils might be able to do, but what you 
are CERTAIN they are able to accomplish, with reasonable 
diligence, for nothing kills endeavor quicker than the 
feeling that an impossibility is attempted. 

Select a system that is graded uniformly from beginning 
to end, and adapted to the reasonable progress of the 
average pupil—not too slow nor too fast in presentation of 
letters, words, principles and practice, and uniform in style 
in suceeeding numbers. Above all be careful that the 
copies correspond in style with current writing as practiced 
outside of school, and avoid the fanciful delineations of the 
pen artist, for it is the common mind and common talent 
‘that are to be dealt with in the common school, For the 
very beginners who are just about to learn the use of pen and 
ink, the tracing copy books are indispensable. There are 
none more suitable than the original Ellsworth Primary 
Series on the dotted plan, and since you have asked my 
advice as well as experience, I shall advise you to use 
the EttswortH System of PenmMANsHip. These contain 
full and explicit directions for use. I will defer a descrip- 
tion of how to proceed with instruction in Position, PEN 
Hoxpine, &c., until you are ready to commence work, 





which will require a week at least. 
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Scientific. 
THE GOSSAMER SPIDER. 


DECEMBER is, in Texas, the month for bal- 
looning spiders to emigrate. Webster says: 
“Gossamer, a fine, filmy substance, like cob- 
webs, floating in the air, in calm, clear weather, 
especially in autumn, and it is probably formed 





by a species of spider.” Pretty for a 
dictionary-mgker ; Pout he didn’t know how it 
happened to be floating in the air. 


Sure enough, that fine, filmy substance is 
formed by little spiders. I have seen them 
making it. I¢ is a balloon, and if Webster had 
caught one of those floating locks of gossamer 
before it reached a landing place, he would 
have found the little aeronaut and half a dozen 
young ones, aboard of it. The balloon is the 
plan adopted by that particular species of 
arachnide, to scatter wide-cast its young ones. 

This species of spider constructs nets and 
snares, and, like many other species of the 
family, its net is circular, very regularly and 
systematically constructed, and thoughtfully 
placed in an open passage Way, seven or eight 
feet from the ground between two bushy trees, 
and above the contingency of being broken 
by a roaming cow or a loose horse. In setting 
and establishing the two first brace-lines be- 
tween the two trees it has selected for its net, 
it displays much sagacity and ingenuity, with 
a thorough knowledge of,the powers of the 
wind, and the best possible method and posi- 
tion to avail itself°of its uses. Climbing up 
the tree situated to the windward, it takes 
position, at the proper elevation, on the point 
of the longest twig it can find that projects to- 
ward the other tree of its selection ; and spinn- 
ing one of its gossamer webs of the proper 
length, patiently waits for a breath of air to 
waft it across the vacant space of ten to twenty 
feet and lash its viscid extremity to some pro- 
jecting twig or leaf of the opposite tree. It 
holds the line in its hand, feels when it strikes, 
and, instantly making the home end fast, 
strikes out boldly on the microscopic thread, 
lets go another thread as it travels, and is soon 
observed lashing down the ends of the now 
double line, to a twig of the other tree. This 
done it runs back and forth on it, spinning a 
thread every trip, until the line is ten or fifteen 

ly. 
. ti now places itself on another twig of the 
windward tree, as nearly under the first line ag 
possible, and six or eight feet below, and lets 
go another thread. As soon as it feels it has 
caught on the opposite tree, it fastens down 
the home end and hastens to re-enact all we 
saw it perform on the first line. It seems to 
be much elated and encouraged by its suc- 
cesses, and“how, hurriedly, is seen climbing up 
the first tree,and very soon is engaged at work 
us near the middle of the upper line as could 
have been obtained by actual measurement. 
Soon it is observed descending, spinning out a 
thread, as it goes, which is safely fastened to 
the upper line. It swings down until it is 
somewhat below the lower line, but finds that 
the thread it hangs un is half a yard or more 
to one side of its lower line. It now, aftera 
moment’s Teflection, attempts to swing, pendu- 
lum-like, at the end of its thread, to and from 
the lower line. The spider soon ascertained 
that success did not lie in that direction, and 
wound up the thread it was hanging on until 
it regained its position on the upper line. It 
was very nearly calm, and it rapidly spun out 
a long, wet thread, which, light as was the 
breeze, passed above the lower brace-line. It 


-was, however, continuously extended until it 


struck among the brish some distance away. 
The ingenious little workman continued to 
spin out the thread until the slack of it, bend- 
ing down, came in contact with and adhered 
to the lower line. Feeling the entanglement, 
it immediately ran down, cut and cast loose 
the surplus end of the thread, carried the end 
in hand to a point directly below the attach- 
ment to the line above, made it fast, then 
quickly ran about a yard along the lower 
brace, attached a thread, returned and ran up 
tne middle line ; thence along the upper brace 
to a point above to where it had attached the 
thread in hand to the lower brace, drew up 
the slack and made it fast. Then passing on 
the upper brace to a point about a yard beyond 
the middle dropped-line, made a thread fast 
and returning descended the middle line, carry- 
ing the thread to a point below the point of 
attachment above, and giving it the proper 
tension, made it fast. And now laying three or 
four tbreads on each of these three stay-lines, 
the balance of the work, though tedious, was 
easily accomplished. After laying the radiat- 
ing lines it goes down to the centre, and care- 
fully measuring with its right hind leg, seizes 
with its foot one of the lines, and drawing it 
down forcibly until it touches the web vent, it 
adheres and is instantly let go. In its recoil 
there is seen to be drawn out a milk-like sub- 
stance ; this lessens into a very fine web which 
instantly dries. It then moves onward to the 


next line, and with the same hind foot seizes 
it at the proper measurement, draws it down 





as before until it touches the web fount, lets it 
recoil and spin out the gossamer web ; and so 
on, from line to live, measuring the meshes 
exactly the same distance ; moving to the left, 
the circular line is put on spirally. 

The gossamer spider will weigh nearly two 
grains; it is well formed, of a grayish pea- 
green, the legs rather long. Quick in its move- 
ments, but a little timid, it will drop its work 
and run on the approach of a stranger. One 
species of mud-dauber destroys multitudes of 
gossamer spider. 

In the last part of November there comes a 
clear day, temperature 60 degrees Fah., wind 
gentle from the south; at about one o’clock 
P.M.,and afterwards during the succeeding 
three hours, may be seen in this latitude, at 
various heights and distances, very many white 
locks of gossamer floating smoothly in the air, 
all going with the wind. These are the bal- 
loons of the er spider ; and there isa 
mother and a half-dozen or more young spiders 
aboard of every one of them. h balloon 
is furnished with two long lines at the forward 
end, which may be seen waving and flapping 
in the wind as they fly, and seeming to pre- 
serve the equable position of the light float- 
ing craft. 

Towards four o’clock P.M. the spectator will 
observe that the balloons are beginning to 
descend, and at the same time he will see great 
numbers of long, glittering webs, detached 
and floating at random, all rising higher as 
they go on with the wind. Meanwhile the 
balloons with their freight are whirling, not 
very rapidly downwards, until they strike 
some tall weed or grass, when they become 
entangled and the ngers instantly leap 
out, and spinning out a web swing themselves 
down to the ground. If the observer is near 
enough when these balloons strike he can see 
all this. 

I have noticed these balloons when the wind 
was brisk passing very rapidly at an altitude 
of one or two thousand feet. ‘There is no tell- 
ing where they come from or how far they 
might float ; a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred miles, perhaps. Thus is scattered the 
species over vast districts, which, no doubt, is 
the object of their aeronautic journey. 

When they intend to make an ascension they 
fix themselves on some extreme point of the 
branch of a tree, or weed or corn-tassel, there 
carefully spin a lock of white gossamer, five or 
six inches long and two inches wide in the 
middle, tapering towards the ends; holding it 
all the time in the gentle breeze by a thread 
two or three inches long, which, being attached 
to the end of the selected point, detains the 
balloon until it is finished. ‘hey then spin 
out at the bow two lines thirty or forty feet in 
length, another at the stem twenty or thirty 
feet long, then cut the cable and float briskly 
upwards and forwards on an inclined plane. 

I once observed one of these spiders at work 
on the — corner of an open, outside-door 
shutter. She was spinning gossamer, of which 
she was forming a balloon, and clinging to her 
thorax was a little cluster of minute, young 
spiders. She finished up the body of the bal- 
loon, threw out the long bow or lines which 
were flapping and fluttering on the now gentle, 
increasing breeze, several minutes before she 
got all ready for the ascension. She seemed 
to be fixing the bottom and widening her ham- 
mock-shaped balloon. And now the breeze 
being suitable, she moved to the cable in the 
stern, severed it, and her craft bounded up- 
wards and, soaring away northwards, was 
soon beyond the scope of my observation, I 
was standing near when she was preparing to 
cast loose the cable, and had thought I would 
arrest its flight, but it bounded away with 
such a sudden hop that I missed, and it was 
gone.—The American Naturalist. 





Mrs. FITZGERALD, of San Antonio, Texas, 
has set an example to her sex by taking a con- 
ract to grade 19 miles of railroad. 


THE largest trip-hammer in the United 
States has been completed at Nashua, N. H, 
at an expense of $75,000. The weight of iron 
in this mammoth machine is about 200 tons; 
the ram weighs 12 tons, its striking force is 
about 100 tons, and four large boilers are 
2 oteliendd furnish the steam to run 
the 0 wer e required to o te 
it. The futmshess oun which ths en 
that is being ae ye is hoisted into posi- 
tion is the largest in the country, and rigged 
with modern mechanism so rm that two 
men can easily hoist fifty tons dead weight. 


A NEw tonic called Boldo has been dis- 
covered, which is claimed to have a marked 
action on the liver, besides being a powerful 
stimulant to digestion. Boldo is a tree found 
in Chili, growing to the height of five or six 
feet, with yellow blossoms and a verdant foli- 
age. Its bark, leaves, and blossoms possess a 


marked aromatic odor, resembling a mixture 
of turpentine and camphor. ‘The leaves con- 
tain largely an essential oil. It also contains 


an alkaloid, which is already called boldine. 





“Oday and Hay. 


WHEN you can’t think of what your wife 
charged you to bring. home, get hairpins. 
They are always handy in the house. 





BEGIN, continue, and end the year as you 
will wish you had done when years are not the 
measure of existence. 


THAT school boy who put his tongue toa 
frosty lampport, and for whom a bow! of hot 
water and a spoon had to be brought into re- 
quisition to release,and then a part of the 
skin of the tongue was left on the post, has 
turned up in Woonsocket. 


A Pgori4, ILL., gentleman has a valuable 
library of more than a thousand volumes, and 
he got it cheap. He took agricultural reports 
which wéfe sent to himYand had the backs 
tastefully labelled as the works of the great 
authors. 


BErNnG told that the price of an Italian 
landscape he admired was fifty guineas, a far- 
mer expressed his astonishment, and asked the 
artist if that sort of painc was “ partiklarly 
dear ;” “for,” said he,“ I’ve painted all my 
front palings for 50 shillings.” 


A WELL KNOWN divine, in his wise old age, 
once took a newly married couple aside, and 
said ; “I want to give you this advice, my 
children—don’t try to be happy. Happiness 
is a shy nymph, and if you chase her you will 
never catch her; but just go quietly on, and 
do your duty, and she will come to you. 


A PORTLAND (Maine) lady while walking 
down Middle street the other day happened 
to put her hand to her head, and was surprised 
to Rnd she had no bonnet on it. She had one 
in her hand, which she had just purchased, 
but her old one she had left on the couuter of 
the shop, and had been walking along in bliss- 
ful unconsciousness. 


A VERMONT school master says he never 
felt unequal to any demand in the line of his 
profession, excepting on one occasion, when a 
farmer brought his bouncing daughter to the 
school, and walking up tothe master’s desk, 
said, “That’s my youngest gal, and if ever 

ou catch her slidin’ down hill with the boys 
just want you to trounce her.” 


A POPULAR libel case is said to be tried be- 
fore the Chester County (Pa.) courts. A Mr. 
William Benner posted a notice ‘on his pro- 
perty forbidding a neighbor, named Lewis H. 
Hammond, or his family from trespassing on 
his grounds. Hammond retaliated by a simi- 
lar prohibition of Benner frem his grounds, 
adding the words, “as 1 have only tour tur- 
keys left,” and therein lies the alleged libel. 


THE intelligent gentleman of the jury was 
discovered in Montgomery recently by being 
brought before the Court of venire facias. 
“ Would you convict a man on circumstantial 
evidence?” queried his Honor. “I dunno wot 
dat is, Judge,” answered the statesman. 
“Well, what do you think it is,” interposed 
Governor Watts. “Well, ’cording to my 
jedgment, sarcumstanshil is about dis :—Ef 
one man shoots anuder an’ kills him he orter 
be hung for it ; ef he don’t klil him he orter 
go to the plenipotentiary.” 


His FAULTS. A gentleman once bought a 
horse of a country dealer. The bargain con- 
cluded and the money paid, the gent.eman 
said, “ Now, my friend, 1 have bought your 
horse—what are his’ faults?” ‘I know of no 
faults that he has except two,” replied the 
man: “and one of them is, that he is hard to 
catch.” “Oh, never mind that,” said the 
buyer ; “I will contrive to atch him at any 
time, I will engage ; but w at is the other?” 
“Ah, Sir, that is thej w rst,” answered the 
fellow; “he is good for nothing when you 
have caught him.” 


A SPEAKER was much annoyed in the 
House of Commons by a member who kept 
constantly crying, “Hear, hear!” The witty 
orator described a fellow who wanted to play 
the rogue, but had only sense enough to play 
the fool, and exclaimed, with gteat emphasis, 
“Where shall we find a more foolish knave 
ora more knavish fool than he?” “Here, 
here,” shouted the troublesome member. 
Turning around, he thanked him for the 
prompt information, and sat down amid a roar 
of laughter. 


pay ten ey oie gt catignewongyeng 
ted to George the Fourth, There was an 
empty bottle on the table, and the king told 
the servant to“ take away that marine.” A 
guest sitting next the king whispered in his 
ear that an officer present belo to that 
branch of the service. George the Fourth 
ascertained his name, and then, addressing 
him aloud, asked him if he knew why an 
empty. bottle was called a marine. “No, your 
Majesty,” replied the officer. ‘“ Because,” said 
the king, “it has done its duty, and is ready 
to do it again.” 





odical, will please state that they saw the ad 
ment in the New York Scuoot JournaL. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by advertisers and 


lishers of the JounmaL. 





Schools and College Directory. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Uuion Univer- 
sity, For information address Dr. J. V. ig, 
Albany, N. Y. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL, of Union College. 
Cc Practice. Address Prof 











Thorough course. Field 
C. Staley, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ROWNE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, and Academy 
of English Branches, 293 and 295 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private Lessons in 
all Branches. Ladies Department separate. Practical 


Business Department. Students pre for the 
Counting House, &c. Practical i aeie. 


\OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
CU For catalogues, adtiress Rev. J. it. Brakely, Ph. D. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY, No, 1418 Chestnut 

St., Philadelphia. Class and private instruction. 
Send for catalogue and prospectus. J. W. Shoemaker, 
A.M, Principal. 


UNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

hana preparation given for any Coll or 

Polytechnic School, er for West Point. Apply to A. B. 
WATKINS, Ph. D., Adams, N. Y. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
W. 8. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass. Send for 
catalogue. 


RS. J. ?. BENEDICT’S BOARDING & DAY 
SCHOOL, No. 7 East 42d St. Fall Term com- 
menced Oct. 1. For full particulars send for Circular, 


EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 

cor. 28d St. and Third Ave. Session begins Oct. 

5, cnting March 1. Fer announcements and informa- 
tion, address J.W.Dowling, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth Ave. 


EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIG, No. 

5 East 14th S., near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Brauch, 
102 to 106 Court Street. Open daily from 9 A. M. to 8 
P.M. Private and class instruetion. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, No. 139 
8th St. Thorough instruction given in Telegraphy. 


E’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 62 Bowery, 
cor. Canal St. Branch 1,275 Broadway. Instruc- 
tions every day and evening. 






































CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 806 Broad- 
way. Individual instruction. Students can enter at 
any time. Call or send for circular. 8.8. Packard & Co. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues ress the 
President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 








OMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Ne. 20 Fourth 
Ave. Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for 
operators. 


TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 
with the 


UNIVERSAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


17 & 19 WARREN ST,, 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 











are— 

1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after satisfactory 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium 
income $1,250,000. 

Agents of ability liberaily dealt 
with. 

OFFICE: 


17 & 19 WARREN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
WM. WALKER, Presrpenr. 
H. J. FURBER, Viem-PREsIDERT. 
J. H. BEWLEY, Szonerarr. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








THE GREAT Sat LAkE.—There seems to 
be a general impression among strangers that 
the city of Salt Lake is } on the 
of the great Salt Lake, and the tourist on 
—. here is surprised and disappointed i. 
find that it is not. The P 
on the lake is what eed Black” : 
lying directly west twenty miles distant from 
this city, on the old overland mail road going 
toward California. It is a most in 
spot to visit, and it is very strange that out of 
the many who travel across the continent, de- 


sirous of seeing everything of interest, there | of 


are so very few who will take the time and 
trouble to see this wonderful and beautiful 
sheet of water. 

The size of the lake is about eight miles 
from east to west. and about 100 miles from 
north to south. It isthe great reservoir for 
all the waters that empty into the surrounding 
valleys, without any known outlet, except 
what the gentle rays of the summer sun can 
draw up into the cloudy strata of the heavens, 
The water is exceedingly salty, more so than 
any body of water in the world; and its 
buoyancy is fully 100 per cent. more than that 
of the ocean. In th+ crudest manner the 
Mormons make a pail of salt from three pails 
of water, and the buoyancy is very percepti 
ble in bathjng, when the ordinary swimmer 
finds he can float as easily and securely as 
walking on the “sure and firm set earth.” 
Sinking is impossible. The water in the lake 
is gradually rising, and some estimates have 
put it at 10 inches each year. 


THe FEMALE SprmperR.—Only the female 
spiders spin webs. They own all the real es- 
tate, and the males have to live a vagabond 
life under stones‘and in other pred ~~om 
places. If they come about the house so often 
as to bore the ruling sex, they are mercilessly 
killed and eaten. The spider’s skin isan un- 
yielding as the shells of lobsters and crabs, 
and is shed from time to time in the same way 
to accommodate the animal’s growth. If you 
poke over the rubbish in a female spider’s back 
yard, among her cast-off corsets you will find 
the jackets of the males who have paid for 
their sociality with their lives—trophies of her 
barbarism as truly as scalps show the savage 
nature of the red man.—Prof. Z. 8. Morse. 


LIBERIAN COFFEE.—The article was exhibi- 
ted chiefly to show how favorably the soil and 
climate of that part of the world were for the 
production of coffee. The coffee grains were 
not only much ~—_ than those commonly 
seen in market. The ordinary coffee is found 
to be the prey of many enemies in that 
country—both among parastic fungi and pre- 
dacions. It is said that the Caffea Liberica is 
free from these attacks. Besides this it is said 
to be adapted to much cooler climates, and is 
much better. e 


THE piano was invented in Italy, in 1610. 
But we may imagine the surprise of the 
medieval musician who first put his harp on 
legs and substituted chamois covered hammers 
for his own fingers if he could walk into the 
warerooms of sucha firm as H. Waters & 
Son, 481 Broadway. For durability and the 
preservation of tode tberc has never been a 

iano made that s those of this firm, 

heir shipments have been unusually large 
during the past year, which is an unquestion- 
able evidence of their growing popularity.— 
The Graphic, N. Y. 


? 





TaE follo notice written on the door 
of a village school -house, would seem to 
indicate that the school master is abroad: 
“ Kea at the wooden house necks dor.” 


“Will you please insert tbis obituaay no- 
tice?” asked an old gentleman of an editor. 
“IT make bold to ask it, because I know the 
deceased had a great many friends around 
here who’d be glad to hear of his death,”— 
Ex. 


A CLERGYMAN, advocating corporal . 
ment for children, said, * The 


the switch to get it off.” 


“ MorHER,” said a little urchin when he 
came home, “ I’ve heard such a smart preacher. 
He stamped and made such a noise, and then 
he got mad; he shook his fists at the folks, 
and there wasn’t anybody dared go up and 
fight him.” 

A WoMAN in Manchester, N. H., came very 
near having two husbands. The ceremony of 
uniting her to a certain man was about to be 
performed, when her husband, who disap- 
peared years ago stepped into the room, and 

proceedings 


the came to a sudden stop. 


bine mae ean Ama nas 

consistant that it has always been acce as 

true that ee wa ser ee oe 

could not gain atten’ a Scotch au- 
commenced 


dience, his address by saying, “I 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words & Phrases Used in Commerce 
Wrra Exrian Practica, Remarks. 


ATORY AND 


By THOMAS McELRATH, Late Chief A ol 
Foreign Merchandise for the Port of New York. 


1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 
Tarntor Brorusns, Publishers. 


Sete Vata contains information on every sub- 
connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives 


This Work should be placed in 
every School, sideliby side with the 
Dictionary, and used constantly as a 
work of reference by both Teacher 
and Pupil. 
It should also be in the Wbrary of EVERY TEACH- 
LAWYER MERCHANT. 


and 
it by mail on receipt ‘of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
ST Broadway, Ne ¥. 5 isc 
Aids for Teaching Arithmetic. 

PUBLISHED BY 

TAINTOR BROTHERS, 758 Broadway, New York. 

The Teacher’s Hand Book of Arithmetic. 

By Maicoum MacVicar, Ph. D., LL D., Principal of 

School ve full and 


cl tent oe pte be ep thmetic. I 
jear s of the ° ic. It 
discusses the general methods and proper results of 
aaty, aad presents a complete system of 

Drill Exercises the Fundamenjai Rules, in both 
Whole Numbers and Fractions. It also contains a 
large number of Graded E~amples for Reviews and 
Examinations, together with a large number of answers 
to examples, which may be presented by means of the 
Example Frame. Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should this book. 

215 pages, Price $1.50. 

MacVicar's Arithmetical le 

These com over 600 grad ler, ted 
on cards put up in a neat box for use in class 
drill, or reviews, or examinations. tty Ty 
with answers, are given in the Teachers Hand Boo 
Arithmetic. They will be found exceedingly conve- 
nient and useful to every school and teacher. 600 in 
bex. Price $2.00 per box. 
y mail on receipt of price. 


Jeepers, Arithmotioal Exomple Frame. ., 
Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers and 


in Fractions. A most valuable aid for class drill, need- 
ed in every school room where arithmetic is taught. 


panty ap crayons and = 2" For par. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Helbreek’s Grammars. 


I. TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
12 mo, ‘wards, 124 pp. Price,60 cents. 

This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 
ing the Elements of the English Language. It rejects 
All “* baby talk,”* yet it is within the comprehension of 
every pupil, and cannot fail to interest. It is a book of 
Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects al] memoriz- 
ing book definitions. 





Il. COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 
ED TO PRESENT USAGE. 
12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cents. 

In order to make as smal] a book as possible the 
author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philological discussion, and has not dictated 
what usage ought to be. The arrangement is specially 
designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
fall Tastz or ConrEnts of 26 pp. is prefixed, and also 
an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
a book of reference. 

For Introductory Terms, which are as low as any 
other books, sddress Tux Pus.isuzrs, 

GEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE NORMAL DEBATER 
oo 





a * in- 
and practical 
we demenbace" ales’ penstiealiy Utaetiered by tesagin 
Oo eee oe ie ee te all te ate ee. 
es wo “Pubicnere Clacinnat 0. 
JNO. F. LUTHER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, N. 
Manufacturer of al) kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
. SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 


Pins, Badges & Medals, 





Y. 





will show you how to save a shilling,’ 
secured at once the most earnest hearing. 


and 
be 
George | the 





At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


Pastor of Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Ware has been a regular paying subscriber at the 
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The following article is from the pen of the weil-known writer and prominent Minister, Rev. J. F. W. WARE, D.D., 


Boston Agency of the Health-Lift Co. for three years, and is, 


therefore, qualified to speak, and has done so solely with the view of interesting others in what he found of great benefit. 
He was under no obligation to write, and did so unsolicited. His article appeared without the knowledge of any one 


interested. | pened significant facts should give great weight 
THE HEALTH-LIFT. 


I want to ask you to give room to a few 
words about the ‘* Health-Lift.” 

Ip common with many others, I bad heard 
vaguely of this thing, with the same sort of 
vague indifference or skepticism with which 
one almost always hears of new things. The 
chance word of a friend at the right moment 
—the word in season—followed by the prompt 
“Come with me now,” led to the mysteries 
and the blessings of the ‘“ Lift.” 

Never shall I forget the sensations of my 
first lift and my introduction to parts of my- 
self unknown or forgotten. 

It sent a glow all over the body that was 
as luscious and cheery as any that have been 
told of by the Turkish bath enthusiasts, and 
then—I am afraid it may betray me— 
an exhilaration purer and more subtle 
and enduring than that of best champagne. 
My experience has been a record of many joys, 
joys that come of soothing and strengthening 


to a fagged brain, and a weary body, anda | 


pestered soul. I take my lift before my late 
dinner, when the day’s work is done. I carry 
to it whatever weariness the day has made— 
of body, of brain, of heart—and I go away 
another than the man I came, Head-ache, 
limb-ache, heart-ache are gone, or toned down 
to easy bearing, and a new counteractant vigor 
set at work in all the pulses. It seems to get 
behind the heart, and bolster that first seat of 
power and action. IT Is THE BEST OF REST. 

The Health-Lift is the gradual, easy, com- 
plete waking up of every torpid molecule in 
brain, liver and blood, the sending through 
and possessing the entire man with a new 
sense, a re-creating him then and there, so that 
he turns from his few minutes at his Lift a 
new creation. 

It rouses the universal lethargy of the body; 
it sends the stagnant blood to the places na- 
ture intended it for; routs it from its hiding, 
ite loafing places, and sends it to its duties; 
it removes surplus fat or distributes it; it de- 
creases the girth of men growing portly and 
increases the girth of the lungs of men grow- 
ing hollow; it helps digestion, increases the 
power and endurance of the voice, and sets 
one up generally. These are things whereunto 
I individually bear witness. Others have their 
other say. As I walk from my lift into the 
air I feel asif I could carry Atlas—his load 
—without stooping ; I feel life down to the 
uttermost filament of my lungs, the glory and 
the joy of mere being. I feel so perpendicular 


to every word it contains. 


| as if I must be nadir and zenith to the universe. 

Amid all summer luxury and enjoyment I have 
| felt the need of and have missed my daily lift. 
If we were only doing about these bodies 
| somewhat near what we ought to do, every 

community would have a lift-club and careful 
| attendant. It should be a public institution 
as much as a school is. It would be to many 
aman an addition if not to the length of his 
| days to the value of his life, would furnish him 
with sensations the like of which he has not 
| had since he parted with the suppleness and 
| the enterprise of boyhood. It will renew lost 
vigor better than voyage or nostrum ; but the 
better work of it may be in keeping one from 
losing the vigor which at best is slowly re- 
| gained, in pursuit of which so many lose the 
patience, perseverance and faith which are 
vital to recovery. The Lift works slowly, as 
all real beneficences do, and its demand of 
you is patient perseverance. 

It would be a great thing to have these 
** Lifts” attached to banks and buildings 
where many men are employed, who are 
burning life out at both ends; it would be 
‘he great step in political shrewdness to plant 
them next door to where young men do con- 
gregate, rather than the too eager and tempt 
| ing saloons. Fathers would do well to send 

their growing boys and girls. Parishes would 
| be wise if they made it a part of their duty 
| to see that their minister took his ** Lift,” and 
paid his bill for it to boot, if he be not able 
fairly to do it himself. And as things go, it 
would not be a bad idea to attach a HEALTH- 
LirT to the church appointments, kitchens 
and parlors to set up the social thing that a 
man is even in his religion ; why not set the 
man up in the physical thing that he is, and 
that his religion needs him to be? A good 
lift of a Sunday morning before going to 
church would have a wonderful clearing in- 
fluence. There would be less sleeping, less 
indifference, less fault-finding, better chance 
for real good all around. We should have 
men, women, ministers roused, wide-awake, 
alert, good-humored and making the best of 
themselves and of everybody else. There 
| isn’t a great deal of use in talking about 
worshiping in spirit, when the body is tor- 
menting you with ite apathy, and the only 
real incense you lay upon the altar is an 
indigestion. I believe in worship and all that, 
but my creed is not complete until I have 
written it—I believe in the Jealth-Li/t.- 
Rev. J. F. W. Ware, D.D., of Boston, in 
| Atlantic Monthly, February, 1875. 





HEALTH-LIFT CoO., 46®East 14th St.“ New York. 





AGENTS 


The United States 


WANTED. 


LifeTnsurance Co. 





(Incorporated 1850—Assets, 842,500,000.) 


Will make direct contracts, upon 8 commission basis only, for vacant territory iu Canada and the United 
States, north of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


Liberal commissions will be given to capable and r 





P ible parties who mean business. Previeus fam- 


iliarity with Life Insurance not requisite. Agents discharged from other companies for misconduct, and 


those looking for salaries, need not apply. 


261, 262 AND 263 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





J. W. SMITH, 


Steam Heating and Ventilating Engineer, 


Furoiehes plans and specifications, and will contract 


-| tor heating and ventilating public and private buildings 


by steam. 


| attention to and ventilati 
Specia given heating oe 


school bouses and all buildings req 
ventilation. 

J.W. 8. has recently completed the heating and ven 
tilating of two of the t and best school houses in 
city of Cleveland, both of which have been pro- 

a complete success by all who have examined 


them. 

Refere permission, to the following : 

w. a. een. Eeq., President tT icard of Edu- 
cation, 


F. Bweuns, 
J.C. Dewar, | puting Committee, 
W. K. Surrs, 
A. J. Rioxor, Superintendent of Education, 
Waurse Birrug, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


| Special ‘‘Safe’’ Offer 


TO THE ¢®” READERS OF THIS PAPER. gt 
—-— 1 @ a -o » 


CHAMBERS’ 
Sterling Pianos 


Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent for approval 
and satisfaction assured. 


W ¥vte to us before you buy 


For information, Circulars and Price Liet. Money 
saved by our Special Safe Offer. Address direct 


CHAMBERS’ PIANO FACTORY, 
'No. 306 Fourth Avenue, New-York. 
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Intelligence Department. 

(We return our cordial thanks to the following gentlemen 
who have aided us in obtaining information on SSocational 
matters. We shall be glad to hear from them again, at any 
time, and to reciprocate the favors). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—J. O. Knauss, Wm. E. Martin, J. E. 
Leslie, A. W. Gould, F. D. Brewster, L. H. Hammond, H. 
S. Jones, V. Boyd McCarthy, M. A, Young, C. W. Towns- 
end, Jas. H. Werner, John C. Karsten, R. A. Lyttle, E. B. 
Sedenburg, Wm. H. Clapwell, Wm. H. Allen, J. E. Burr, 
Arthur J. Stevens, Miss Mary Mitchell, J. E. Reese, L. 
Lavinia Lordon, Wm. Brown, Geo.W.Weaver, Adam Martin, 
L. H. Barnum, C. F. Diffendiesen, F. N. Smith, J. M. Bell, 
E. E. Quinlan, S. T. Ingram, Mary E. Stevens, Wm. Stirfing, 
Miss A, M. Lakeman. 

Maine.—W. E. Kluger, Marcus W. Towne, A. H. Locke, 
Geo. E. Linscott. 

New Yorx.—Saml. Thurber, H. L. Ward, C. N. Wilden, 
Geo. A. Hoadley, Rev. J. Allen, E. A, Starkey, John W. 
Kellogg, George W. Lime, A. M. Horton, Jas. H. Hoose, 
R. O. Blasier, L. D. Browne, ‘Miss Sarah J. Johnson, W. L. 
Hyde, C. H. Davis, S. M. Dodge, James Baxter, L. D. Mc- 
Connell, James F. D. Ayers, R. J. Wallace, Mary J. Simp- 
son, W. H. Bradford, Charles Mars, S. S. Johnson, Sarah 
R. Skinner, E. C. Marston, M. W. Lane, N. P. Browning, 
W. H. London, John M. Earle, Will Simpson, J. F. Barlo, 
Geo. W. Cork, H. P. McQuary, Wm. D. Tuttle, F. D. A. 
Brooks, G. G. Chattle, A. B. Watkins, Oliver R. Wilks, 
Ara Wilkinson, Emmet E. Greenley, Kev. L. D. Chapin, 
A. P. Chapin, W. C. Cheppen, E. S. Smith, R. L. Seldon, 
Julia M. Dewey, S.C. Collins, D. D. Van Allen, Eugene, 
L. Loomis, Henry M. Boyce, J. F. Collins, Geo. C. Smith, 
J. W. Norton, B. Lewis, H. A, Pratt, Hatty Smith, John 
J. Hall, Jas. H. Messenger, C. L. Odell, S. Duffy, Noah T. 
Clark, net W. D. Renwick. Levi W. Hart, Geo. W. 
Linne, Sherman Williams, Mary Hedges, A. H. Ballensby, 
E. T. Morne, L. Orlando Lee. 

InDIANA.—Prof. J. B. Sherwood, J. L. Keppetre, Kenbesse 
Andrews, N. J. Essick, D. B. Burkhardt, A. P. Allen, Sue 
Wester, Geo. S. Jones, J. M. Wright, Rev. J. Stovenour, W. 
F. Stole, D. Eckly Hunter, J. Mt. Bachouse, Jas. Hedges, 
Prof. T. J. Rodman, Jr., Miss Maria Sheeley, Geo. C 
Register. 

EW JERSEY.—Wnm. A. Bortie, Henrv Phillips, William 
J. Rogers, Miss Emma Phipps, A. S. Haynes, George Flem- 
ing, E. L. Ort, Mary R. Thomas, Chas. D. Heritage, Hen 
M. Morrell, Rev. J. D. Rose, Miss N. C. Read, H. R, 
Week, Mary L. Golden, C. B. Metcalf. 

New Hampsmire.—Charles Hardin, Emma L. Taylor, 
E. C. Cogswell, S. M. Brackett, Charles H. Grove. 

Iowa.—Chas. Gardner, Mrs. J. W. McLellan, D. R. Taft, 
A. C. Hart, G. W. Walters, W. F. Rodgers, W. A. Hall, J. 
W. Johnson, Lida Hawkins, M. Hawkins, J. Tabor, Alice 
Gruell, Marion Klin, Wm. Lytle, Homer Seery, Harry Smith, 
Kate Wright, Mrs. Sawin, Miss M. O. Hana, Miss D.-Smith, 
Miss Belle, Miss J. Case, Miss L. Collins, L. Pickerell, L. 
oon C. H. Cordes, Flora E. Brown, Eva Brown, A. V. 

ates. 

Wisconsin.—R. Broughton, Geo. B. Mayer, W. C. Whit- 
ford, Lambert Fresdell. . 

a pee en Chapman, H. B. Niles, A. L. Cra- 
mer, H. Louise Wilkin, A. H. Stevens, W. M. Todd, Mrs. 
S. S. Cady, Fred. Sedgwick, J. A. Shoares, C. A. Todd, John 
L. York, J. Frank. 

VERMONT.—Miss I. H. Martin, B. Hawley. 

Oux10.—John H. Loomis, Austin Jennings, - Rea, 
W.C. Davis, Geo. W. Welch, Sarah Ross. J. Stahl, M 
S. Haden, G. M. Goodspeed, A. Little, H. N. Mattoon, I. C. 
Hubbel. 

Kansas.—R. H. Jackson. 

TENNEsSSEE.—J. L. Tadlock, R. J. Link, Z. C. Graves, D. 
S. Bodenhamer. 

In.inots.—J. N. Wilkinson, L. R. Taylor, Supt. F. W. 
Cox, M. A Smith, Mrs. Anna C. Britton, B. F. Baye, E. O. 
Brown, Richard Overton, C. I. Swan, J. G. Chalfand, J. S. 
Kenyon, J. E. Haven, D. H. Fitzgerald. 

Missour!.—J. M. Rayland, Jno. J. Williams. 

MIcHIGAN.—Abby E. Jones. 

MASSACHUSETTs.—R, B. Clark, C. T. Macomber, Miss 
Anna B. Knox, Knox Johnston, J. Emory Hoar, Louis M. 
Manol, Seth S. Crocker, L. Hunt, Henry C. Nash, P. J. 
Parris. 

ALABAMA.—Sand H. Lockitt. 

Kentucky.—Jno. Aug. Williams, S. B. Cunningham. 

Grorcia.—Geo. Y. Brown, R. J. Willingham, W. A. 
McGhu, R. S. Aronny, B. F. Hunter. 

WE have before us the address of Miss Mary Allen West, 
of Knox County, Illinois, on classifying and grading country 
schools. We commend the sound common sense it con- 
tains on changing teachers, low wages and text books, 

FREEHOLD INsTITUTE is a boarding and day school for 
boys. at Freehold, N. J. The Institution was purchased 
five years ago by Gov. Parker and other gentlemen, who 
compose the present Board of Trustees. The design of the 
institution is to’ give boys a thorough English education, 
and prepare them for admission to any college, or to enter 
the various business pursuits. The faculty consists of the 
Rev. A. G. Chambers, A. M., Principal, and several men of 
eminence in each department. Expenses for board and 
tuition are $400 per year. 

Tue Schuylkill’s County Teacher's Institute held an in- 
teresting session at Pottsville. Rev. Mr. Knerr read a valu- 
able address on the recitation. 

Tue Jersey County Democrat (Ill.) contains a carefully 
written article on education. We shall present some of the 
suggestions contained therein in a future number of the 
JOURNAL, 

At Golden, Colorado, the Territorial School of Mines is 
located and in charge of an able and efficient gentleman,— 
Prof, E. J. Mallett. Mr. M. C. Kirby is doing an excellent 
service as County Superintendent. 





_| of the young. 





Le Roy Acapemy.—Prof. Chapner has ar ed to give 
his students a free course of lectures. Prof. H. B. Buck- 
ham lectures Feb. 5, on “ Books and Reading.” Dr. Ander- 
son on the “Channels of Trade.” Prof. F. S. Porter, recent- 
ly a to the Mathematical chair, is doing an admirable 
work, ‘ 


“MAGISTER FORiS EST.” 


DEAR JouRNAL.—A person cannot visit this city without 
seeing much to think of and talk about. We will than take 
the liberty to say something about the schools first, and 
afterwards communicate briefly about the town. While 
plodding along one day through the Roxbury district, or 
southern part of the city, I beheld before me, an immense 
building of a peculiar design : and standing squarely in front 
of it, 1 read over the door thé words :—“‘ Lowell Sch6el, 
founded 1874.” The spirit moving me, I boldly,entered and 
inquired for the head master. Ina few moments that im- 
portant dignitary approached and bade me welcome to his 
castle. (The last two words are my own coinage.) * The 
building in outward style and finish and solidity of look, 
reminding one of an ancient feudal castle, Daniel W. Jones, 
Esq., being the controlling spirit and master here. 

This school-house is about 120 feet long, and about 80 
wide, and is located in the suburbs of the town which in the 
summer time cannot elsewhere be excelled for rural beauty 
and landscape loveliness. The house is three stories high, 
having halls 15 feet wide running the extreme length of 
the two lower floors, and five class rooms on either side. 
These rooms are about 30 feet square and seating 56 pupils. 
Nearly the entire third story is accupied as an assembly 
room for exhibitions, &c., with settees enough to accom- 
modate some 800 persons. 

This splendid building cost $125,000 and is trulya monu- 
ment of the liberal feeling of the| people for the education 





While expressing my surprise at such a scene of comfort, 
utility and expense, | exclaimed :—this brings to remem- 
brance the days of Aladdin and his wonderful lamp—, 
“Oh,” said the master, “we have larger and more costly 
school-buildings than this.” ‘“ Where,” said I, “for I am 
anxious to see the best, for what little I have already seen, 
convinces me that Massachusetts beats the Union in her 
educational facilities.” ‘Then, go to the Dudley School, 
if you want to see something grand,” said my mentor. 

On the next day, I visited the above mentioned school. 
The ground upon which the building is erected was donated 
to the city by Col. Dudley, who long since passed away 
from earth-life. It is larger in every respect than the Lowell 
School, and cost $140,000. The presiding genius over this 
immense educational establishment is Leverett M. Chase, 
Esq. A gentleman having every essential element for a suc- 
cessful teacher, and one whose warmth of heart and personal 
magnetism glows in every lineament of feature, and echoes 
n every tone of voice. It is a feast to come in coftact with 


"| such, and may he long flourish as its head and guiding 


power. I find that the schools now being built throughout 
this State are upon a similar plan to the Lowell and Dudley ; 
that is, having wide halls on the two lower floors running 
the entire length of fhe building, with the class rooms on 
either side, and with broad stairways at both ends of the 
halls. 

The truant law is in active force, especially in Boston, and 
I have been surprised to see so few children on the streets 
during school time. Corporal punishment too, is actively 
employed throughout the schools, and I must acknowledge 
that in consequence thereto, that there is better order in 
these schools than in the City ot New York, I find in the 
rules and regulations, governing the Boston Schools, “‘ The 
ratan shall be employed by the Principal in punishing dis- 
obedient boys upon the hand, and if they refuse to submit 
to that, some other and severer mode shall be adopted,” but 
no girl shall be punished with the ratan. And surely the 
Boston boys can sing with the poet, é‘ 

“© the silver birch is a bonny tree, 
And the sugar cane is sweet, 
And as they both do grow for me 

May they grow in cold or heat !"” 

Schools are kept every day in the week except Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons. They open at nine o'clock and 
continue till twelve. Open again at two o’clock and close 
at four. Vocal music is taught in all the departments, and 
the pupils are generally proficient in singing by note. 

Again in sec. 25 of School Regulations, it says, “ That 
no teacher can keep a private school, nor teach private pu- 
pils before 6 Pp. M., except on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons. Nor edit any newspaper, ‘or religious or political 
periodical. 

Again sec. 4, chap. 6 of general regulations says, “ When 
the weather is stormy the superintendent may dismiss the 
Grammar and Primary Schools for the afternoon. The sig- 


nal for dismission shall be the striking and repeating of the 
number 22 upon the fire alarm bells at a quarter before 12 


o'clock. Thereupon the sessions of the Grammar schools 











shall be continued till one o'clock, and the Primary Schools 
shall close at 12 o’clock. 

I would now say a word about salaries of teachers. 

The head master of the Latin and also of the English High 
School get $3,500 first year ; subsequently $4,000 per annum. 
Master, $2,600 first year ; subsequently $3,000. 

In the girls’ High School, head master, $3,500; subse- 
quently $4,000 per annum, 

In the Normal School, head master, $3,500 first year ; 
subsequently $4,000. 

In Grammar Schools, head master, $2,600 first year ; sub- 
sequently $3,200 per annum ; sub-master, $2,000 first year ; 
subsequently $2,600 per annum. 

In free evening schools for mechanical drawing, head 
teacher $10 per night, assistant teacher $5 per night. 

We now propose to say a few words about the city. As 
I pass along Tremont street and take a view of the famous 
Boston Common. I see Young America enjoying the 
healthful sport of coasting down hill on their sleds. Two 
are fastened together by means of a stout plank about eight 
feet long, and placed one behind the other. Some six to 
twelve persons crowd on this convenient carryall, and away 
they go down nearly a half mile with the speed of a locomo- 
tive, bridges are placed over this slippery pathway for the 
convenience of pedestrians, as well as to prevent inter- 
ference with the spert, and its flanks are well protected by 
ropes stretched from tree to tree, to keep back the gaping 
crowd. 

This is not a barren spot of ground as its name might 
indicate, but asplendid park of nearly fifty acres of shade. 
trees and flower gardens. 

There is not a more beautiful spot in all New England 
than this in the summer time, So clear the track for Young 
America! He made the British understand his rights on 
this spot in "76, and he feels that he has those rights to en- 
joy still. 

Now come with me and we'll take an elevated view of 
of this famous city, this cradle of Liberty, from the top of 
Bunker Hill Monument. _ So here we are at the foot of this 
great granite pillar. It stands in the centre of the ground 
that was enclosed by the walls of the old redoubt—its sides 
parallel with those old walls, the bottom or base of the 
monument is thirty feet square, the distance from the 
bottom to the top is two hundred and twenty-one feet, and 
is ascended by two hundred and ninety-five steps. The 
hill beyond is Bunker Hill ; this, on which the monument 
stands, being Breed’: Hill. .Orders were given to fortify 
Bunker Hill, but by mistake—whether intentional or other- 
wise remains unknown, this hill was fortified, and the battle 
fought thereon, June 17,1775. The redoubts and intrench- 
ments, which sheltered the heroes of that bloody day, have 
vanished from sight. ® 

The British forces numbered four thousand regulars, 
besides a battery on Copp’s Hill, and seven vessels of war 
lying in different directions from the hill. Their loss in 
killed and wounded was about one thousand one, hundred. 

The number of Americans was about 1,800, and their 
loss, in killed and wounded, and taken prisoners, was about 
450. The battle, most bloody in its details, most important 
in its consequences, has consecrated these heights to ever- 
lasting fame. 

Now having reached the top, we have a splendid pano- 
ramic view of the “City of Nations,” the “Literary em- 
porium of the western world.” 

It is situated on a peninsula, about three miles in length, 
and one in breadth. Its Indian name was Shawmut. ° It 
received its present name in honor of Rev. John Cotton, 
who was an emigrant from Boston in England. From the 
west window can be seen Wachusett mountain in Massa- 
chusetts 50 miles off ; and Monaduoc, Kearsage and White 
Mountains in New Hampbhire, can be seen when the weather 
is clear. The scenery from this window is varied and beauti- 
ful, and the lovers of the sublime will find a rare feast while 
gazing from this side. 

From the east window the sptctator has a full view of 
Boston Harbor, one_of the best, most commodious, and 
beautiful in the world. It contains about 75 square miles, 
and is bespangled with upwards of 100 islands and rocks. 


The most prominent are: Thompson, Deer, Spectacle, 
Rainsford, Moon, Nut, Sheep, G , Slate, Pumpkin, Pet- 
tick, Gallop, Lovell, George, Calf, Brewster, rem ay Graves 


and Green islands. These islands are gradually wearing 
away, and where large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle 
were pastured some 60 years ago, the ocean now 1olls its 
angry billows, and lashes with an overwhelming surge, the 
last remains of earth. 

The corner-stone of this monument was laid by Gen. La- 
fayette on the 17th of June, 1825, it being the soth anniver- 
sary of the battle. There was a vast assembly present on 
that auspicious occasion, including many patriotic soldiers 
of the Revolution. An eloquent address was delivered by 
Hon. Daniel Webster, and who gave utterance to those 
grandly poetic words so often quoted by students and ora- 
tors :—“ Let it rise, let it rise, till it greets the sun in his 
coming, till his departing rays linger and" play on its sum- 
mit!” ~ J, OAKLEY. 

Boston, Feb. 8, 1875. 
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CaPTuRine A TIGER. Jamrach,a London 
dealer in animals, gives the particulars of 
tiger capture in Asia. Full grown tigers are 
never brought away for the use of showmen. 
as they cannot be tamed, and make trouble by 
gnawing and breaking their cages. Therefore 
only those under six months of age are cap- 
tured. The natives stealthily watch the ae 
at the time of brooding, and upon wayla 
a male at a distance from the female an ber 
litter, shoot him. For his head they 
np reward of fifty rupees. a 

cubs are old enough to live without their 
mother, she is also shot and beheaded. The 
capture of the young ones is then safe and 
easy. They are kept at Calcutta until after 
teething, and are thence sent to the purchasers. 
The Sultan of Turkey buys many, but most 
of them go to menageries in various 
of the world. are also killed by the 
natives for their skins, which, if handsomely 
marked, are worth a hundred rupees each. 
The claws, too, are bought by the Indian jewel- 
ersand sold for ornaments. Jamrach says 
that the number of men eaten by tigers in 
Singapore is very great,and that an average 
ra one Chinese woodchopper disappears every 

y- e 





A MAN who puts within the reach of the 
masses anything to educate them, or to add to 
their convenience is in every sense of the 
word a public benefactor, and entitled to the 
thanks of an appreciative community. We 
were led to make this remark by observing on 
the corner of Bowery and Broome streets the 
erection upon a substantial column of a new 
and elegant clock, facing both ways. Every 
passer-by has his attention attracted to it, and 
every watch is now consulted and regulated 
by it. It possesses a very unusual improve. 
ment in out door or public clocks in having 
large sweep second hand, which with unerring 
certanty measures the seconds into minutes, 
and suggests to the mind of the thinker the 
greater necessity of a true appreciation of the 
value of time. The public spirited gentleman 
to whom the public are indebted for this boon 
is Mr. John H. Johnson, who for many years 
past has been the well known occupant of the 
—— store, corner of the Bowery and 

roome streets. Having had business deal- 
ings with Mr. Johnston for a long period, we 
cordially endorse him as a careful, upright 
and conscientious tradesman, and we recom- 
mend any of our readers wanting jewelry or 
watches to patronize him, knowing that our 
advice will not be misplaced. 


ad 








TakING CoLp. One way is to * bundle up” 
in fur or mufflers, tight about the neck ; take 
a brisk w lk, gointo a warm room—church, 
lecture room or concert—sit with your things 
all on, get warm, prespire freely, breathe viti- 
ated air for an hour or two, and when 
thoroughly relaxed, the pores of the skin all 
open, go out into the cold, damp air, and you 
will soon begin to shiver. After having a 
chill, send for the doctor, and he will dose you 
with something hot ; then go to bed ; then, if 
left alone long enough, you may get up in a 
day or two, and in a fortaight or so you may 
repeat the imprudence. We don’t believe in 
furs, close, unventilated, over-heated rooms, 
nor in stupid carlessn: ss "generally. 

There are several other ways to take cold. 
We will. mention but one,.and that is to 
“overeat.” Stuff the stomach with improper 
food, more than it can digest, and you will 
soon find yourself “all clogged up” with a 
cold. You will cough «r sneeze, blow your 
nose, and wonder how in the world you took 
euch a cold.” 


7~?> 


“Ben,” said a father the other day to his 
dilinquent son, “Iam busy now, but as soon 
as I get time I meanto give you a flogging.” 

“ Don’t hurry yourself pa,” replied the patient 
lad, “I can wait.” 





A MAN remarked to a friend of his the day 
after the funeral of his wife, that he never saw 
aman take anything so hard and weep 80 
bitterly as he had at the house: to which the 
mourner responded: “Oh, pshaw! you'd 
oughter a seen me at the grave!” 


Ly one of the primary schools of Boston the 
other day, during a reading lesson, the name 
John , Junior, occurring, the teacher 
asked what it meant. A rosy-cheeked little 
fellow raised his hand, and, when called on by 
the teacher, said, “ A junior is a fellow born in 
June.” 


AN English scholar who has just returned 
from China says that shortly before he left 
that country he fell in with a gentleman aged 
106, who was just about to go in for his 
scholastic examination, with a view of obtain- 
ing the final diploma of scholarship. 
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Used in the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, New York. 
Text Book 


only $1. PHONIC Basy to Learn. 


Rapid’ and Legible. 
BURNS & CO. 


wtark tow, SHORTHAND, 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 





Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS “IN 
Every Descriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, 
Card Press $5.00 


“Are You out of Employment ? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, 
can find profitable employment in selling our 
Subscription *Books. Send for Jlustrated 
Catalogue with terms. 

D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


Madame Foy’s Corset Skirt Supporter, 


od Health, Comfort is 
wledged the best Stic ort the 
kind ever made. Numerous Testi- 


ceived from all parts o: 
For eale by all ny Jobbers 
and Retailers. 


FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
@ARNOLD & BANNING, 
New York, Agents. 


Ww. J. STEWART, DENTIST, 
330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 

Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
a regular and experienced Phveician, wil! administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 
City. 


The Great American Coffee Pot. 
THE 

















CHAMPION OF THE 
WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of making 
Coffee at last attained. 





This household wonder makes Coffee 


steam and 
Ser eeines. It never bofls Lo 
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DEWITT C. BROWN & CO. 
Office and Salesrooms, 9 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 





The “Priumph” Truss 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
10¢ SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiol . 


Ba emapiayo Sent clone Lag 


Pyare’ antalling ouc- 


°*Fxamiuations and Advice confidential and free. 
Prices of Truss or Su; - $5 to $20 
} see phn 


Send stamps for descriptive pamphlet to 
G W. H. BURNHAM, 
General Superintendent. 


HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE. 
Send 20 Cemts to 








FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 
Room 13. New York City. 


Catarrh ! 


~ Oatarrh ci! the Nesal Passages, Ears. and Throst,” a 
| Domphiet by 4. H. Williemesn, 2. D.. tate Clinical Phy- 
| gician in the University Medical College. Price, 18 cents. 
Address. 28 East 20th street. 

“ Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
| treatment of Catarrhal and Threat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Case, with complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 





rectly. For sale by Stationers and Booksellers. L. 

D and Engraving House, 1121 Chest- 
nut Street, 

Send for Descriptive Price List. 
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buy = Zorth Se geet or $0, if you a, and you can 
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gents. We pecentes 
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STON & CO., 38 Broomfield 8t., Boston, Mase. 





PRATT'’S 
COMBINATION 
BRACE. 
by “LNERRAOUMK! L8ALV1 
cf ‘URLAOdAAS 
WAS ¥ oowig 
INALVd S.LLVAd 


< 





i 


form. 
‘ect Brace made. Retail price of Men's, 
. Send chest ——, Sent to 
ress, paid, on receipt of mone 
Sect alles Gealone, and at the office of the 

CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CoO.., 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


? 
i 





HEALTH LIFT 


10R OU MINA it TEM 
NTLEMEN 


LIFT CO 
NEW YORK 


HEALTH - 


46 £.14 S+ 


th St 








$10 tb $20 esters. 7 
$5 $20 &: 





hy han ‘Terms free. Address 
Srrsoy & Oa. Portland. Maine. 
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Conservatory of Music, 


NEW YORK, 


‘112 FIFTH AVENUSG, 
Between 16 & 17th Sts., (Knabe BuLuting,) 


The mv-t successful and complete Masic Scheel im,the World, 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practt- 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminem 
imstructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 

Opere Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month 
The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 
oessible to pupils. 








SOHMER & CO., 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS HOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 Bast Fourteenth street. H- VY. 


Y ~ NEY by pur- 
Py - best * Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 
make to until you write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
four ® patented improve- 


ments , make it more 


durable than any o in 
the market. Write for circu- 
har and mention when you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th st.. N. Y. 





ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Things New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
vival Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
a with many choice new ones. he most 
rable collection of Devotional Hymne and 
Masts ever issued. it containe 12% handsome 
. Price paper 25 cts.. $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., 
oa rhundred. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., $30 per hun. 
Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Box 3567. 


SONGS i GRACEI GLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Song Book. By 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8S. J. VAIL. 160 


Pages. Splendid Hymns, Choice Music, 
Tinted ~- r145 yy jor Binding. Price in 
Boards 3 0 per dozen; $30 per 100. 


Mailed at Fp 
WATERS & SON 
P. O. Box 3567. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made. 7h touch elastic, and te 
tone powerful, pure and even. 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tene or beauty; Hey defy 
competition. The Conncerte ~ AE wa tine 
Imitation o (« Human Vvice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during “is month. Menth! Instal- 
ments received. Secend-Hean Instru- 
ments a bargeins. Traveling and 
Local A NTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 
couns & Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges 

Special inducements to the trade. 
fis ted Catalogues Maltled. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way, N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


rice. Pusttekess, ORACE 
, 481 Broadway, New York. 


BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINUOUS 
GUM TEETH, $15. 


On Improved Whalebone Rubber—-the most comfortable 
- closely-fitting material worn. Warranted equal to 
made. Soli fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
ngs, $1.00. ploma awarded by the American 
Institute for best specimens exhibited at the — 
Palace in 1887. Painless Extracting with gas, $1 


Dr. MEADER, 


Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 262 Siath Ave., N.Y. 





7) &H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway 
4. Opp. Metropolitan, C HROMOS AND FRAMES, 
Sregroscores axnp Views, Guarnoscorgs, Mgo- 





ard Measure, of Perfumery and A of) aLeTHoscores ALBUMS ‘and PHoTooRAPHs oF 
. Sam with e t , ’ ‘ halt v 
ne ve caine eb CeLesritizs. Photo-Lantern Slides « specialt, 


Manufacturers of Photographic Materials 
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Fun and Profit. 


Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
Before buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
Elastic Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 
York. 


AN urchin being rebuked for wearing *out 
his stockinys at his toes, replied, that it 
couldn’t be helped, “toes wiggled, and heels 
didn't.” 

PERSONAL.—Those who are troubled with 
neuralgia, rheumatism, heart disease, asthma, 
bronchitis, epilectic fits, ear discharges, ca 
tarrh, deafness, etc., etc., are requested to send 
their names and address and one cent stamp 





to James P. Campbell, M. D., 66 Fulton street, | from 


N. Y., and receive free for three months a 
copy of his family paper, containing four pages 
valuable recipes, and a treatise on catarrh. 


Ir was for fifty years the sole aim of James 
Hallow, of West Dudley, Mass., to get “a 
home of his own.” So fixed was his mind 
upon this idea that it almost amounted to a 
mania. He worked incessently and saved his 
earnings parsimoniously until, a month ago, 
he was able to buy a farm. He took posses 
sion, and died twenty days afterward. 


MERE reformation differs as much from re-| the 


generation as whitewashing an old rotten 
house differs from taking it down and building 
a pew one in its room. 


A TENNESSEE lawyer who resorted to the 
insanity dodge on behalf of his negro client, 
and expiated at some length upon the absolute 
idocy of the poor fellow, met with some oppo- 
sition from the darkey himself, who exclaimed, 
“You can hang me, or send me to de peniten- 
chry, or say l’se a rascal, but, mister, please 
don’t say l’se a fool again.” 


LADIES’ cut-paper patterns of any style of 
Madame Harris’ make, will be sent to those 
subscribing for Madame Harris’ Journal. It 
has all the latest styles and Fashions, with 
excellent reading, The Journal will be sent 
every month free of postage for one year, on 
receipt of 36 cents, Send stamp for copy. 
Madame Harris, 783 Broadway, opposite Stew- 
arts, New } ork. 


A YOUNG lady who whistles defends herself 
in the Uhristain at Work as follows: “Let no 
one deny me the privilege of whistling when 
sewing alone at my sewing machine. If I am 
compelled:to walk the street alone at night, I 
never fear danger at an approaching footstep 
if it be accompanied with the music of whistl- 
ing. Ido not think a person can whistle who 
is intent on evil.” 


ta ge! answering any advertisements in this peri 
odical, will please state that they saw the advertise- 
ment in the New York Scuoou Journat. This will 
be esteemed a favor both by the advertisers and the 
Publishers of the JoURNAL. 


AN Irishman recently stopped at a hotel in 
Des Moines, lowa, where pretty high bills 
were charged. Inthe morning the landlord 
made out the amount of damages and presen- 
ted it to Pat. After he had glanced over it 
the latter looked the landlord in the face and 
exclaimed; ‘Ye put me in mind of a snipe.’ 
‘ Why?’ asked the landlord. ‘Because ye’re 
very nigh all bill.’ 


Cc. B. Kuen, of No. 274 Eighth Avenue, 
manufactures all kinds of optical and scientific 
instruments for schools and academies. 


NAPOLEON was one day searching for a 
book in the library at Malmaison, and at last 
discovered it on a shelf somewhat above his 
reach. Marshal Moncey, who was present— 
one of the tallest men in the army—stepped 
forward, saying—‘“ Permit me, sire; 1 am 
higher than your Majeaty.” “ You are longer, 
Marshal,” said the Emperor, with a frown. 


PaACKARDS BusinEss COLLEGE is a splendid 
pines to have a young man instructed in all 
usiness knowledge. 


TELLURIAN. Long’s Tellurian, used in all 
the grammar schools of New York city. Ad- 
dress Mr. Long, office of this paper and you 
will receive a circular by return mail. 


Inx. One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
will make a pint of good black ink in five 
minutes. Send to H. G.O. Cary, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


PrAno. Merrill, of 8 Union Square will sell | w, 


or rent you an instrument to suit you in 
quality and price. 
ducements to those who wish to try on in- 
stallments. 


CaTARRH. Dr. Williamson’s long experi- 
ence and success in the treatment of catarrhal 
and throat affections, renders valuable what- 
ever comes from his pen, Those who are 


troubled with it will find it to their benefit to | wish 
send ten cents for Dr. Williamson’s phamphlet. 
Address No. 28 East 20th St. 


He will make special in-| Py cat 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


"| The Life of Jesus, the Messiah, | 


‘ A Sacrep Pog For CHILDREN. 
Twenty-five large and el ‘Plates from the Illustrated 


An Appropriate Present fur the Young. 

Tue poetic version of the * of J ” written by 
ee ee ie commended by 4 
env 00 fo sive eridence ho did 
as wi 
but were the pure and honest historians of their 
Master, Jesus Christ. 

"Tho ineffable tenderness of Christ’s love for little chil- 

of the mother’s lullaby ; and 


His has been followed to this day, inasmuch as 
no man of heart can witness their jocund list to 
the music of their song and laughter, without such 


tenderness of the mother is felt 


of groups of children. Infant 

ls are always filled with music. ‘he halo shed around 
the * Infant Jesus” has furnished the subject of the — 
paintings in ivery 


ts come 


Stee gry cers ce erpas 


or sung. Historians 
Sears’s Ni Quarterly Review. 

“ All of the Old Pemtemens, 008 Ge major ion of 
ho Kew aon epee of and sub- 
lime poetry.”’—. % 

Doves, lambs and children are always 
oy Genet writers. ‘* The Lamb of God who taketh away 

sin of the world,” says John the Baptist. Christ com- 
children with the lily as purest flower. Chil 


Jesus. 
I take upon m the title of the ‘‘ Children’s Friend” 
because I love and believe thatican most 


must become d 
citizens, sgt Sone aah ony thets pevented inetfuctors, 


them A 
Pus.isHEep sy ALBER'T WELLES, 
6; University PLace, New York. 
24 West 16TH STREET, 
New York, January 2d, 1874. 


To ALBERT W. Esq. 

Dear sir rT have listened with pleasure tothe “ Life 
of Christ”’ as related in the verses which you have read to 
me. The versitication is smooth and fluent, and in giving 
the words of Jesus, you have, in spite of the difficulty of 
pe ogg adhered quite — ee Metre se 
rhyme have a strong a r many 0 
whom will be drawn, by such a presentation of the Life 
of Christ as you have given, to read of Him, and to re- 

ber His teachings. W you success in your en- 
deavor to familiarize the rising generation at an early 
age, with His words, and the events of His life. 1 am, Sir, 


Respectfully yours 
eePOVILLIAM GULLEN BRYANT. 
New York, uct. 10, 1874. 


ELLEs, Esq. . 

My dear Sir:—It is a pleasure to refer to the ifica- 
tion I had in listening to your very beautiful version 
of the “‘ Life of the Saviour.”” It is a work much needed 
in families and Sunday : \ 
as it is the only juction of kind which will satisfy 
the natural cra of children for instruction in a pleas- 


to the study of the New 

School ¥ 

ing producticn, which i Saisatt eet te Ge inaie. 

Ww is y inquir- 

ing mind of youth, in sacred things, wholly divested of 
eology. 

Yous work is not only valuable for its extreme simplicity 


and beauty of rhythm, but also on account of its entire 
here are no doctrines inculcated, 





To Abert W 


every 
Hoping that you may take measures for placing this 
effort of your genius in the hands of Christian mothers 
and Sunday School instructors. I have the honor to re- 

main, Your friend and well wisher, 
J. V.C. SMITH, 
ed of Boston) 

No, 306 Szconp AVENUE, November 20, 1873. 

has read to me a very good row 5 


W. W. RAND. 
No, 111 STREET, 
New Yor, Nov. 24, 1874. 
My dear Sir :—I have road with interest the verses you 





o which 
the inimita ty, sim- 
ccupatingitetngeeve tae olgieal 
an ve - 
East dere STREET. Bareson SQuaRE, 
New York, Dec. 18, 1874 


com 
. | Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 


'Y | case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may 


q | Teach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 


d | indoreement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 


to | ayetem, besides the foreign prestige and experience 


. | State by Special enactment. 


> | have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be 





. Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. 





CITY BUREAU 
FOR THE SALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 





The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 


amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest. The 
interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 
Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 


become entitled to any of the following sums: 


JANUARY AND JULY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


APRIL AND OCTOBER 
IN EACH YEAR. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 $500 
5,000 200 5,000 200 
3,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July aud 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 


taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the, additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 
Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of 
the Gompany, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a 
Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. It will be an inflexible rule not to pudlish the 
names of the holders of the Bonds which obtain pre- 
miums. 


Apply for Bonds, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 
67 University Place. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company, 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 
THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- 
lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which 
event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce. 
The syetem upon which the drawing was made is one 
which comes to America with the highest European 


ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in 
gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 
the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 
length the workings of the system, saying, in the 
course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only 
$2) it was within the power of the workingman and 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 
that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 


spoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 


Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “ Cattle 
Yards,’ between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition 
and sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finiehed in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which 


brought here and left permanently as a monument to 
American and foreign industry. 


Ga Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by 








TO THACHERS. 
 Dhe New York Fchoal 
_feurnal Printing ompany 
haue euery facility far furniah- 
ing, at sharteat natice, all kinds 
of Printed ar ~ngraued 
Programmes, ~ 

SInuttations, 
ffurculara, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 
fearda, &c., Xe. 


TDhe most madern and taate- 
fully desiqned type used, and 
the lest skilled warkmen em- 


ployed. 
Giueusatral. stddress, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


#atalogues, 
SFaciety Pamphlets, 
_fnuttatians, 
Programmes, 
Letter Heads, Ac. 


Gatten up in the handsamest 
styles. 

Printed, Lithographed, and 
Enqraued work of elegant de- 
siqn and superiar finish. 

SAddress, 


New York School Journal 


PUBLISHING CO., 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 








EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS, 


COLLECES, 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 
THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, $2.50 PER YEAR. 
Try rr Six Monrus ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


KELLOGG & MERRILL, 


89 Liberty St., New York. 












Gum ArRaBic. In Morocco, about the mid 
dle of November, that is, after the rainy sea- 
son, & gummy juice exudes spontaneously 
from the trunk and branches of theacacia. It 
gradually thickens in the furrow down which 
it runs and assumes the form of oval and 
round drops, about the size of pigeon’s eggs, 
of different colors, as it comes from the red or 
white gum tree. About the middle of Decem 
ber the Moors encamp on the borders of the 
forest, and the harvest lasts a full month. 
The gum is packed in large leather sacks, and 
transported on the backs of camels and bul- 
locks to the seaports for shipment. The har- 
vest occasion is made one of great rejoicing, 
and the people for the time being almost live 
on gum, which is nutritious and fattening. 
Such is the commercial story of this simple 
article. 


THE late Professor D was, prior to 
his appointment to his chair, rector ot an aca- 
demy in Forfarshire. He was particularly re- 
served in his intercourse with the fair sex; 
but in prospect of obtaining a professorship, 
he ventured to make | rouge toa lady. They 
were walking together, and the important 
question was put without preliminary senti- 
wents or notes of warning. Of course the 
lady replied a gentle “No!” The subject was 
immediately dropped; but the parties soon 
met again. “Do you remember,” at length 
said the lady, “a question you put to me when 
we last met?” The Profess:r said he did re 
member. “ And do you remember my answer, 
Mr. D———?” “O yes,” said the Professor. 
* Well, Mr. D———,” proceeded the la:y, “1 
have been led on consideration, to change my 





mind.” “ And so have I,” dryly responded tte 
professor. He maintained his bachelorhood to 
the close. 


To PRESERVE a Bouquet. When you re 
ceive a bouquet, sprinkle it with fresh water ; 
then put it into a vessel containing some soap- 
suds, which nourish the roots and keep the 
flowers as good as new. ‘lake the bouquet out 
of the suds every morning, and lay it sideways 
in fresh water, the stock entering first into the 
water; keep it there a minute or two, then 
take it out and sprinkle the flowers lightly 
by the hand with pure water. Replace the 
bouquet in soapsuds,aud the flowers will bloom 
as fresh as when gathered. The soupsuads 
need to be changed every third day. By ob- 
serving these rules a bouquet may be kept 
bright and beautiful for at least one month, 
and will] last longer in a very passable state; 
but the attention to the fair but frail creatures, 
as directed above, must be strictly observed, 
or “the last rose af summer” will not be “left 
blooming alone,” but will perish.—American 
Artisan. 

An Ohio paper announces that a monster 
cheese is to be made in that State, to be ex- 
hibited at the Philadelphia Centennial, to 
weigh 14 tons, and measuring 13 feet in 
diameter and 11 feet in thickness, to be made 
in May, 1876. Apropos of this, it is becoming 
the custom in various localities, to cu: upa 
large cheese for the Christmas market, and 
in Kngland the advent of big cheeses from 
this country is looked tor with interest. The 
Inman steamer, which left New York lately, 
took out a numver weighing trom 3800 to 600 
lbs. each, one weighing over 1,200 ]bs, and 
one weighing over 2,200 Ibs. The make and 
cure are stated to be perfect. The art of 
making these large cheeses appears to be well 
undarstood in Ohio. 


. 





THE movement of the soul along the path 
of duty, under the influence of holy love to 
God, constitutes what we call good works.— 
Erskine. 

Sm0n NEWCOMB goes to Burope as agent 
of James Lick’s trustees to arrange for the 
construction of the great telescope provided 
for by Mr. Lick’s munificence. 


IF a man’s art can produce so pure and 
white a fabric as paper from filthy rags, what 
should hinder God, by his mighty power to 
raise from the dead this vile body of mine, and 
fashion and refine it like the glorious body of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


CHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE has been ad- 
mitted to prectice at the bar of the Maryland 
Court ot Appeals. He is a grapdson of Mrs 
Patterson Bonaparte of Baltimore, and grand- 
nephew of Napoleon, whom he is said to re- 
semble more than any other member of the 
family. 


EMILY FAITHFUL says New Zealand is the 
garden of unmarried women. Housemaids 
and cooks there earn from $150 to $250 a year, 
which is four times as much as they can get in 
England But it must be the purgatory o! 


housekeepers who have to pay such extrava- 
gant prices. One thing she does not state, and 
that is the state of the marriage market. No 
place can be considered exactly a paradise for 
unmarried women where there are no beaux, 
and good offers, and such things, just to keep 
hope alive if nothing more. 








One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Powder 
(xi make a ) 





int Pong Sum INK in five 
minutes. $1. joz., $1 mail. 
$ Pen G. O. Cary, Zanesville, O. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED )8%. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 
Fer the Use of Schools and 


187 and 120 William &t., 
NEW *ORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT § 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170-351, 


Having assumed by other Makers, desire te 
Berns eee Aen te saliosat vo ond tatiamions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
1 John street, New York. 
HENRY HOR, Seuz Acurr. 


FONT PEN, 


With Capillary Feeder. 












der the writer’s con- ous writers of 
trol; writes 20 every class, and has 
easily me 6 -4 


H. B. LATOURETTE & ©O,, 
7 Morzar Sr., New Yous. 


Magic for the Parlor | 

cuniuly Siactreted Beek Oemaleone cf TRIOkE cae” 

HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
85e@ BROADWAY, N. Y. 

' Gee the Portable Harts’s American 


Patent, with 4 Experiments in a Case, $6.50. The great 
* 
est wender im the wed. 


Everything required for making Wax Flowers, 


GLASS SHADES, 
All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices. 


Instruction Books, - - - - 75 
Boxes of Materials, - - a ES 


Special inducements to Teachers and the Trade. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 


Also, 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every kind 
G. H. STEDWELL, 
No. 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


C. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC MACHINERY for Physicians. 
THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETERS, Ete 


DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt mm ot - ed Self- Adjust- 








Constructed strictly upon physiolog- 
ical principles; it secures health and 
comfort of body, and also preserves 
the natural grace and beauty of the 
form. 

Lady agents wanted everywhere’ 
Samples, any size, by mail, $1.50. 

Address 
Warner Bro’s, 119 W. 41st ST., N. ¥. 


Mc, | HAWKINS LIBRARY, 











AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


Wax Flower Materials, wie. 2 ise 
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PIANOS! PIANOS! PIANOS! 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. M. for 
gtd Gl paane ein aae chino 0 Gem cpt eentan teks teckden eee —_> 


M. MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 


CARPETS & OIL CLOTHS, 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Side Entrance, 








Sent throughout the Union Free of Charge. 











Graded Singers 


FOR fj 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


Usep in all th 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS 


“LONC'S TELLURIAN.” 


0 
New York City. 











——— Address, 
By K. BLACKMAN, anv E. E. WHITTEMORE M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street 
The authors of this series are the teachers of music in New York, 
the lub ic ~— hg, Se stand in the front office of this pa 
—— or. ready reading, correct r. whe 
quality of tone and singing are dug to Goget per, Waere o& 
ed system of Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore, embod- cau be seen 
ied in the series of Price $90. 
GRADED SINGERS. The Trade Sup 
The regu use them successfully, plied 
Circulars on ap 


i 
rf 
; 
| 
ett 


Norma! Sch plication 


every one who is in the process of ee rey 


Bo ope can be eduened nowsdayewiowttne bil: |WT Oo FAucational Works. 


to read music. 
No, 1 18 inten‘ed to commence the study ef singing im | |, weer any Sanpou's Idlomatl t 
iL § o the 
the Primary De Tn the schools it | French Language, or 2. % - A. of the 


De ese et time. Prive, 26 conte, $2.20 |. @poken language, witn the English version. $1.50. 
By the same authors, All the French Verbs 

in iteeclf, and is adapted to Inter. | ate Clance. with ——— elucidations on all 
hether graded or not. nch soun .. 18mo, flex. cloth 50c. 

Prof. J.G. Keerz.’s Analytical and Prestic- 
al French Crammiar. } vol., i2mo ° 
“ The Grammar contains ip a series of Ofty-four lessons 
a complete analysis of the principles and construction et 
the Freneb langu .80 arranged as to combine theory 





is also adapted to the wants of Female | 





No. 4—Is a useful convention and chorus book, con- 
taining end the best authors ; also, | with practice.”—Albeny Beening Times 
roculisng exercioe and weifeggin orca work,” | AR Elementary French Grammar iy 
Prices. Retail. Per Dos. Stearns’ gnstitytion of the United 
Graded Singers, No.1 - - § 2% 20 | 4} tes. with a complete concordance and classi- 
ren bo. *.° &. $B lampreniembaEa a Wissceate Suse 
“ e . new and rev edition o ° - 
“ ; .. 1% Hs \tlons on Ceography nec Quge- 
Specimen copy mailed upen receipt of retail price. ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
Published by 13 Astor Place, 
John Church & Co., \ NEW YORK. 
CINCINHATH, ©. BEST UP-TOWN 





The Accompanist's Self-instructor. 


A new method by which the accompaniment on the 
Piano to any song or piece of music can be uired 


Book and Stationery Store, 
JAMES L HASTIE, 





with on. coil se y an nowie faune. e No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
prepaid on LLAR, 
er Spor. F. A. NICHOLS, le See eel NEW YORK. 
Broadway, New a new books on d of publication. Best 
American, French and English Papers. Visit- 
ing and W: ved a 
Do Your Own Prin tng and Wedding Cards Engre Printed im the 


HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dellar for § Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Laberal dascowns lo Teachers. 


Greenleaf's Mathematics. 
Parker's Exercises 1x Composrrion, 
And other pepular Schoo! Books, 
ROBERT 6. DAVIS & OO,, Publishers. 


New York Ontaxpo Lzsce, a¢ Mason, Baker 
Pratte, 143 1446 Grand Btreet . ° 


TO TEACHERS! 


which we send for $5 C.O0.D. Be sure and get it for 


your school. 
Address, 





MOW TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 
Send 20 Cents to 
FARRELL & CO. 89 Liberty St. 











186 Atlantic Ave., 
PER DAY BROOKLYN. 
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THE STOCKWELL SELF-LIGHT-| 


ING GAS-BURNER. 








This new and important invention is the 
embodiment of two distinct principles. The 
mechanical attachment for lighting, and the 
chemically prepared tape which is ready at all 
times to light. 

The Igniting Tape overcomes fully and com- 
pletely the many sources of danger experienced 
It cannot be 
made to ignite any ordinary combustible about 


in the use of friction matches. 


u house except gas. The minute flame from 
the percussion will not even ignite the paper 
portion of the tape ; the gas flame being used 
a3 the means for burning it. ° 


This chemical combination has been espe- 


cially prepared to overcome the effects of 


hygrometris changes and atmospheric influ- 
ences, a series of experiments having been 
performed through a period of several years 
It will not 
ignite spontaneously or by concussion : it will 


in order to ensure its perfection. 


sustain without injury 300° Fahr., although 
it is not subjected to any heat as the lava tips 
used are non-conductors. These claims have 
been most thoroughly tested with satisfactory 
results by the Metropolitan Fire Department, 
New York City. 
marvel of simplicity and cheapness, each tape 


In its construction it is a 


being a supply for an average six months’ 
lighting. Four of the coils of tape, are put 
up in each box. 

The invention is applicable to both the Bat- 
wing and Argand Burners. 

The key admits of the flame b. ing repeatedly 
turned jow and upward at pleasure, and globes 
ond shades can be used as required. 

The tape box or magazine remains undis. 
turbed except at its semi-annual replenishment, 
as each pellet of percussion is properly.fed to 
the hammer by the turning of the key. 

All parts of these Self-Lighting Gas Burners 
are interchangeable, and are constantly kept 
on hand. 

The device is well illustrated by the cut, 
which will give a very correct idea of this im- 
portant modern improvement. 


The Burner and Tape will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of price. Burner, $1.50; Tape, 25 cents. 
W. G. MORGAN, 
Manufacturer, 
89 Liberty St., N. Y. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNALCHY, a hall 


THE BEST 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 
PIANO,AT HOME, 2s wis oe 


most entertaining to p' y 


BITTER'S.HISTORY OF MUSIC»... 


complete, interesting and a most obey book of LA 
in ma ty fanition 


CLARKE S EW, METHOD Sree. 


pve $3.50. bass my overy aby keeps up its high reputation. 
ice $2 


ORGAN AT, HOME. 
RIVER OF LIFE. 


All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N.Y. 








$2.50. The largest and 
ye collection of populas 

large pages, well ed. 

New, Edition. 35 cents. 

Full of the sweetest of Sabbath 





No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Issue Commercial’ and Tarvelers’ Letters of Credit, 
available in Dollars in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds Sterling in any part of the 
yeeid. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


or 
STANDARD AND POPULAR BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


Including the works of Agaseiz. Aldrich, Arnold, 
Browning, British je Dr. John Brown, Bryant's 
Homer, Dr. Clarke, Country Pastor, De Quincy, Dick- 

jiaz, Drake, Emerson, Fiske, Greg, E E. 
Hale, Bret Harte, Hawthorne, "Higginson, Holmes, 
Howells, Tom Hughes, Mrs. Little Clas- 
sics. Longfellow, Lowell, Owen Meredith, Murray, 
Parton, Miss Phelps Adelaide Proctor, Charles 
Reade, Mayne Reid, Rich hter, Boone. Saxe a 
Smiles, Stephens, Stedman, Mrs. Stowe, Bay 
Fn hed (Poems), Thackeray, Thoreau, Tennyson, 

Trowb: uiige Gheventias. © .” Warner, Mrs. Whitney 
Whittier, E. P. Whipple, Theodore Winthrop, and 
hundreds of others. 


ee Catalogues free. 
JAMES R.OSCOOD & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 











WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK 





NEw Booxkts: 


ECLECTIC HISTORICAL ATLAS.—Full 8vo. Cloth, 
18 erin et Maps, accurately drawn and engraved. 
for general readers and students, in 

yh. Medieval and Modern History. $1.50. 
meas AND DRAMATIC SCENES.—Edited by 
W. H. Venasie, Author of —— s Stage, Amateur 
Actor, . 8. 20 plays selected from the writ- 
ings of Standard Aathors. Dinstnclons by Farny. 
12mo., cloth, 386 pages. 50. 


ELEMENTS OF ha wr ag —-For Academies and Com- 
yoo Schools. By 3. Norton, A.M., ‘essor in 

Agricultural anid Mech fechanical — Author 

be fitiaente Natural Philosophy. , 286 pp 

$1.15. Supplies for first introductien — "schools, 
and single sample copies for examination with a 
view to introduction, 84 cents per copy. 
PESTALOZZI. HIS LIFR, WORK AND INFLUENCE. 
By Herman Krvel, AM. Instructor in Philosophy of 
Edueation at the Os Normal and Training 
,School. Cloth, 8vo., 248 pp. Portraits and Illustra- 
‘tions. $2.25. 


WILSON, HINKLE & 0©0., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 














MAGIO LANTERNS AND MIOROSOOPES 
IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Catalogues with full descriptions and instructions, 


sent 
McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St., N. Y. 





latest ed N r 
wit Seiine No. 29 Roce St., near 
oam JAMES BRADY, Manager and 





How to Make JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. 
Send 20 Cents to 





FARRELL & CO., 17 Warren St., 
Room 18. New York City 


INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 
The Abbott Pocket Microscope. 


Ht 





of goots, for instanen, will etre tt to 
——~ to examine the texture of 
t examines, in focus, whole 
&c., alive or dead, in a 
cage, thereby avoiding the barbarous 
custom of torture, or killing. The grain 
merchant and farmer can examine the 
qualities and properties of the wheat 
~ berry, and of flour Iti oN the most per- 
fect instrument invented for examini: pape | 
minerals, engravings, bank notes, &c. e we amiond 
the naturalist, the miner, the ysician, the teacher, 
student, merchant, mechanic and Soo, should make 
it a constant com: m. It will greatly serve the p 
of utility and enjoyment in almost all situations in life. 
Price, $1.50. 


At 





ce, Address New York School Journal, 89 
Liberty st., N.Y. » who will send post patd on receipt of price 

Also, The Gem Microscope, 
magnifies about 100 diame- 
ters, or 10,000 times the area, shows 
animalules in stagnant water, blood 
or milk globules, even better than 
ates of many times its cost. 
It leads 





the hi ~~ and beauties 
of minute creation. Price, $1.50. 
Orders may be sent as above, and 
| the instrument will be sent postpaid. 
a the “Pocxrr” wy “|G 
will be sent to one address for $2.25. 
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WANTED —seznz 
: + Wanted to 
sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every 

viz.: A new and popular DicrionaRY oF 
Reticiovs Know ieper, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The late Dz, Livivestone’s Last 
Journwats. The great Uycropzpia or Bin- 
LivaL, THEOLOGICAL, aND EcciesiasTicaL 
Lrrerature, by M‘Clintock & Strong And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents 
and those that mean business are requested 
to address, for further particulars, AVERY 
BILL, care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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BAAR 
i ¢ * ¢ 8 8 8 8 8 Se eS TTT 
| Be NY Ia A Rn Eterna. ' 


LADIES’ ANGULAR» 
GOor YY Boo z's. 





No. rs Letters Large Haud, 
Words. erry Capttats, _ 
oe z with va 
“ be Sentences. Medium Style. 
« “ Capitals, ete. Finised style. 
o, rs Notes and Invitations. ba 

Bf kd demand for a com course of instruc. 
fashionable style ; © tev 


eountry. 

Tle retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
which the usual discount for introduction is allowed to 
schools, 

Any book, ot On ee 
age paid, on the recespt of the price. Published b 

GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 


812 Broadway, near 11th Street. 


BEST HOLIDAY ClFT, 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHBR, PASTOR, FRIEND. 








GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and 
8,000 Engravings ; 1 1310 Pages Qe quart. Price Price $18.” 
ebster now is glorious. [Pres. Raymond, Vasear Col. 
very scholar knows its value. (W. H. Prescott. 
est di Dictionary. [Horace Mann. 
tendard in this office. A. H. re Gov't Priater 
he etymol without a rival. John G. Saxe. 
xcels in defining scientific terms. . Hitcheock. 
kable np sone of al [ Pres. Clark. 


emar 
“ 

THE BEST PRA LIGH DICTIONARY 
20 TO 1. 


EXTANT.” — 
The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries iy the 
im_ 1873 were 20 times as the sales of 


co., NEW YO 


Chas. O. “Forbutt. 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 23p 8ST. 
Cultivation of the Voice, foe Reoting and Singing, 





ic Instruction, aap Fn attention 
to the em and ree xthening of the Chest, 
, &c, Private Leseuns, $1 alter 8. Wells, 


,a ot “Zieh “1 found Prof. Hurlbutt a 





jieving him to be a 
series I tak di. meg in commending him to 


of the public.” 


ocr PLATS 
FOR SALE, 


Wirs on Wirnovr 


Grange Orchar 


IN THE TOWN OF 


/IBEECHER 


FLORIDA. 


Information relative to Beecher or Florida, can be y 
tained. The former from jinely execuled map, 20 by 
inches, on linen paper, containing Fruitland Penins —e 
Town plat of Beecher, and the only accurate map of 
St. Johns river to lake Harney. The latter from a lay 
pamphlet, English or German on Florida, its climate ay 
productions, with a sketch of its History. 


These will be forwarded free of postage, on receipt of 
cents eaeh. 


Address, 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


THE BEECHER LAND Co., Fua. 
P.O. Box 2822. 34 PARK ROW, NEW YO 












THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 


t OWELL & 


HESMAN 


Agents, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Advertising 


THIRD & CHESTNUT STS., 








N® ORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No.6 East. Fourteen th street, near Fifth aven 


102, f 
OPEN DAILY FvOM 9 A. M. 10 8 P. M., FOR THI 
IN AND CLASSIFICA"ION OF PUPILS. 
THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ad 
pee gd advantages of many years of success 


o\ghe corps may ware mbers fort: 
now nu y-one of th 
the countrv. 


Saracens te 
PRIVATE AND CLASS Le emery pened in all rs, 

f music and modern 

The first prize in music was pte to ome of ou 
pnvile by the New York Norma: College. 

Tre Orches schools will be continued as us 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
tituted, in which pupils will be assigned full 
Th Library wil' be complete 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

Hg we LY PRIVATE lessons when d« sired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only ch 
tered Conservatory of Music in the Sta'e, having n 
»ranch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tinc 
trom other institu ions Tyhich imitate its name, ey 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) 















NEW YORK) 








Paine’s Business Collegé 
Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 


Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. O 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: r 
tpiour Writing $2.80. Ladice cediack os 
Eat L every day and 





PACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEG 


No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual iu 
struction; students can enter at any time during tl 
year with equal advantage. Call or send for circular. 

8. $8. PACKARD & CO 


RS. J.T. BENEDICT’S and Day Schoo 
pr tone ee eee 8 located at No. 
he? ye The Fall Term commence 
Oct. 1 Cole pertain cond tot o cveoee 








THOMPSON S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, Fren¢ 





and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evenin 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operat 





